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Blo Make T-H Act Harsher 


Parades, 


To Mark 


With colorful parades and giant 


Rallies 
Holiday 


rallies, trade unionists in hundreds 


of communities will tell the nation that the entire American labor 
movement stands shoulder-to-shoulder with the Steelworkers on the 


picket lines. 


That’s the message of Labor Day 1959 which will be carried on 


placards, broadcast on the airwaves, 's 


hammered home by speakers and 
applauded by millions of union 
members and their families in 
coast-to-coast observances. 

Writing to every affiliated union 
and to every state and city central 
body, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany urged that “in the rallies, 
parades, speeches and other cere- 
monies . . . the theme of solidarity 
with the Steelworkers be empha- 
sized and re-emphasized.” 

It will be emphasized in the na- 
tion’s most spectacular Labor Day 
observance. in New York City, 
where more than 100,000 union 
members will march up Fifth Ave. 
to the beat of nearly 200 bands. 

Delegations of steel strikers 
will hold the place of honor in 
Detroit’s traditional Labor Day 
parade to Cadillac Square, where 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, U.S. Senators Patrick 
V. McNamara and Philip Hart, 
and Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
will address a mammoth rally. 

The big events won’t be confined 
t© traditional centers of union 
strength. 

Meany will be the principal 
Speaker at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where the Utah AFL-CIO has taken 
over the state fairgrounds for an 
all-day program expected to draw 
More than 20,000 people from 
throughout the state and from near- 
by Nevada, Colorado and Wyo- 
Ming communities. There will be 
fides for the kids, barbecue lunches, 

(Continued on Page 4) 


D> 
IUD Gives 
Steel Union 
$1 Million 
The AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Dept. has voted a $1 million 
contribution to the-Steelworkers, 
charging that the industry-forced 
steel shutdown is part of a “man- 
agement conspiracy aimed at 


crippling the entire labor move- 
ment. 


At the same time, the IUD Ex- 
ecutive Board bluntly warned Pres. 
Eisenhower that any use of Taft- 
Hartley injunctions “to force free 
workers back to their jobs against 
their will” would transform the 
White House into “a tool of the 
employer and a_ strike-breaking 
agency.” 

Noting that the President has 
repeatedly refused to intervene 
in the strike to the extent of 
naming an impartial fact-finding 
agency, the IUD said it would be 
“morally wrong” if Eisenhower 
intervened later “to bail manage- 
ment out” by forcing USWA 
members back to their jobs for 
an 80-day “cooling-off”. period. 

IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, in 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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|\Senators 


Tone Down 
House Bill 


Senate-House conferees have 
reached final agreement on a la- 
bor bill which the AFL-CIO said 
“makes Taft-Hartley worse” de- 
spite the fact that liberal sena- 
tors succeeded in “eliminating 
some of the more obvious in- 


7 |justices” of the Administration- 


240,000 May Benefit: 


Pay Increases Won 


In Packing, Rubber 


By Dave Perlman 


Contract settlements reached with pace-setting companies in two 
big industries—meat packing and rubber—are expected to pave the 
way for wage increases for 240,000 workers. 

The agreements, with Armour & Co. and with the Big Four 
rubber companies, were the first major wage contracts negotiated 


the first sign of a break in the wage- 
freeze position adopted by an im- 
portant sector of American indus- 
try. 
Armour, the nation’s second- 
largest meat packing chain, agreed 
to. a two-year, 22.6-cent package 
in joint negotiations with the Meat 


Meany Asks Stronger Democracy, 
Gets VFW Americanism Award — 


“Los Angeles—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, honored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars with its 
first gold Americanism award, told the VFW’s 60th national convention here that all Americans 
have a “continuing responsibility to constantly work for the improvement of our democratic 


institutions.” 


Meany defined Americanism as “a way of life based on human values, on the right to worship 


God in the way we please, on men' 
Rot on money, on character and 
€apacity and not.on color, on op- 
portunity not on origin, on aspira- 
tion rather than on acquisition.” 
The AFL-CIO president, princi- 
pal speaker at the convention’s dis- 
tinguished guests’ banquet, was 
Cited by the VFW “for his inspiring 
Kadership ‘in behalf of the work- 


ingman and especially in recogni- 
tion of his unyielding, patriotic de- 
termination to keep the ranks of 
American labor purged of Commu- 
nist influence.” 

Declaring he regarded the 
award as a “tribute to the vital 
and constructive role of Ameri- 

| cam labor at this critical hour,” 


Meany warned that democracy 
would be jeopardized by failure 
to overcome “such weaknesses as 
racial discrimination, recurring 
economic recessions, unemploy- 
ment and poverty.” 
“Communism .. . and every 
other type of tyranny thrive on 
(Continued on Page 2) 


since the start of the steel strike and® 


Cutters and the Packinghouse 
Workers. The contract includes a 
provision for a $500,000 program 


aimed at easing the impact of auto- |: 


mation on employes, to be financed 
by the company and administered 
by a joint union-management com- 
mittee, 

The settlement, coming just 
three hours before contracts with 
the two unions expired, gave re- 
newed impetus to negotiations 
with other leading packers who 
had been insisting adamantly on 
a three-year wage freeze. 


Three other large firms—-Cudahy 


Packing Co., Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts and John Morrell & Co.— 
quickly agreed in principle to match 
the Armour package. The three 
companies employ about 20,000 
workers. 
Talks are continuing with other 
packers and members of both the 
Meat Cutters and Packinghouse 
Workers have overwhelmingly voted 
strike authorization to their nego- 
tiators. The two unions represent 


160,000 workers in the industry. - _ 
A 10-cent hourly raise negotiated 


backed, House-passed Landrum- 
Griffin bill. 

The measure appeared headed 
toward speedy passage on both 
sides of Capitol Hill as the AFL~ — 
CIO News went to press. 


In its final version, the confer- 
ence bill toned down some of the 
worst anti-labor provisions of 
Landrum-Griffin, but wound up 
by taking away from trade union- 
ists some of their long-standing 
rights through the imposition of 
curbs on picketing and boycotts, 

Requires Detailed Reports 
The conference bill, first major 
piece of labor legislation since 
Taft-Hartley in 1947, calls for de- 
tailed public financial reports by 
unions of their assets and liabilities, 
officers’ salaries and loans to offi- 
cers and members. 

It also spells out requirements 
for secret-ballot elections; sets time 
limits on trusteeships placed over 
local unions; establishes a limita- 
tion on the length of terms for un- 
ion Officers; sets up bars against 
persons convicted of a felony serv- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


AFL-CIO Leaders 
On Radio Sept. 7 


All four radio networks 
have scheduled Labor Day 
talks by AFL-CIO officials. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany will be heard over the 
CBS network at 8:15 p. m. 
(Eastern Daylight Time). 

Sec.-Treas. William F. 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Schnitzler will speak on ABC 
stations at 7.15 p.m. (EDT). 

Vice Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther will be heard on the 
NBC network at 9:45 p. m. 


by the Mutual network at 
9:15 p. m. (EDT). 

Local papers and radio sta- 
tions should be checked for 
time of broadcast im -each 
area. 
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FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE scholarship award, one of three offered 


by the Retail Clerks, is presented to James W. Nick, 18, by Sec.- 
Treas. Stanley C. Peters of RCIA Local 330, Seattle, Wash. At 
right is the winner’s father, William R. Nick, a member of Local 
330. The scholarships, named for RCIA Pres. James A. Suffridge, 
are worth $2,000 each. Winners, chosen by geographical areas, 
topped a field of more than 300 applicants. 


Meany Urges VFW 
To Build Democracy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
social maladjustment and economic 
insecurity,” he emphasized. 

Meany hit sharply at “get-rich- 
quick industrialists” who are “in a 
great hurry to trade with the Soviet 
Union” and compared them with 
the “profit-hungry industrialists and 
financiers (who) did business with 
Hitler.” « 

Warns on ‘Wishful Thinking’ 

He ‘warned against “wishful 
thinking” of those who “delude 
themselves into believing that the 
Communist dictators are hostile to 
America because they do not know 
enough about our country.” 

Meany said that it is precisely 
because the Soviet leaders know 
about American democracy that 
“they fear and hate it as the ob- 
stacle in their drive for conquering 
the world and remolding it on the 
Soviet pattern.” 

He declared “the issue at the 
heart of the world crisis . . . is not 
‘peace and friendship’ but peace 
and freedom.” He emphasized: 

“In a world of peace and free- 
dom, there would be no problem 
of friendship between nations. 
But in a world where peace can 
be dictated by blackmail or the 
ballistic missiles of despotism, 
there can be no freedom and 
there can be no peace—unless it 
is the peace of the prison or the" 
peace of the graveyard.” 

Declaring that American labor 


Back Bible Week, 
Meany Urges 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has called on all un- 
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|prefers democracy with all its im- 


perfections “a million-fold” to total- 
itarianism, Meany urged: 

“Let us remove the shortcomings 
and weaknesses in our social fabric 
—tracial discrimination, unemploy- 
ment, un-American living condi- 
tions. 

“In Latin America and Africa, 
as well as in Europe, let us talk 
and act as friends of the oppressed 
and never as friends of dictators 
and oppressors. 

“Let our government exercise a 
greater initiative in extending de- 
mocracy and freedom by working 
to have our Allies break with all 
colonialism. 

“Let us improve the substance 
and manner of our helping the 
newly established and economically 
underdeveloped nations to grow 
into healthy and prosperous democ- 
racies.” 


Insurance 


Men Picket 
Prudential 


Newark, N. J.—Five thousand 
angry Insurance. Workers marched 
in the rain in front of the home 
offices of the Prudential Insurance 
Co. here in a demonstration of 
support for their union negotiators. 

Smaller but equally spirited noon- 
time demonstrations took place at 
more than 100 Prudential offices 
throughout the nation as negotia- 
tions remained deadlock and a 
Sept. 8 strike date neared. 

The union members, who had 
rejected the company’s last pro- 
posal in a referendum, pointed out 
in placards and handbills that the 
company had -recently given big 
pay raises to executives while in- 
sisting on a wage freeze for the 
agents. The union demonstrators 
told the public they were seeking 
only a “moderate” increase. 


reading: “We Sell 


signed to agents. 

IWIU officers in Washington said 
they were prepared “to bargain up 
to the last minute” in an effort to 
avert a strike. 

In 1951, Prudential workers took 
part in an 81-day strike, a record 
for the insurance field. The In- 
surance Workers bargain for 17,000 
Prudential agents covered by a 
national agreement. 
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iIke’s Public Works Gradkdowk 
‘Upheld by One-Vote Margin’ 


Pres. Eisenhower's veto: power, wielded in the name of budget balancing and a “breathing spell” 


“cme spending, has forced the Democtatio-comtealled Congress to backtrack on a crucial public works 


the failure of the House to override iienhiwes’s veto of the. public works bill followed House 
passage of a “second-try” housing | bill pared down after the President vetoed an original compromise 


bill as extravagant and inflationary.® 


An attempt to override was de- 
feated in the Senate. 
Democratic leaders were 
stunned when the House, by a 
single vote, upheld Eisenhower's 
veto of the $1.2 billion bill which 
provides funds for flood control, 
navigation and reclamation proj- 

The vote was 274 to 138 to over- 
ride the veto or one vote shy of the 
required two-thirds majority. It 
came on a rollicall after dramatic 
last-minute vote-switching on both 
sides. 

‘Pariy Breakdown 

Eleven Republicans joined 263 

Democrats in voting to override. 
Six Democrats, five of them South- 
erners, crossed over to join 132 
Republicans in upholding the veto. 
“This was Eisenhower’s 143rd 
veto since he took over the White 
House. He has never been over- 
by Congress and the third this 
year. 

A House group immediately 
went to work on a bill minus the 
67 projects to which Eisenhower 
had objected at this time. They 
were new projects and, though they 
would mean a program only $30 
million more than the Administra- 
tion wanted, Eisenhower contended 
they ultimately would amount to 
$800 million when stretched over 
future budgets. 

The Eisenhower veto was criti- 
cized even by top-ranking Republi- 
cans. Senate GOP Whip Thomas 
H. Kuchel (Calif.) said he regretted 
the veto and added: © 

“All flood control assistance 
to our state is in jeopardy as is 
federal help to several local irri- 
gation districts and federal partic- 
ipation in essential navigation im- 
provements.” 

Rep. Ben F. Jensen (Iowa), the 
ranking Republican on the House 
group which draftéd the bill, ex- 
pressed surprise and said: 

“IT just can’t see how the Presi- 
dent could veto this bill. Every 
penny is for the development and 
conservation of our natural. re- 
sources.” 

Jensen joined the large group of 
Democrats in the futile effort to 
override the veto. 

These other actions occurred as 
Congress pointed for adjournment: 


HOUSING—The House ignored 
threats of a second veto and voted 
by 283-105 for a pared-down $1.05 
billion omnibus housing bill. 

The House vote was 24 votes 
more than the two-thirds necessary 
to override another veto. The Sen- 
ate vote of 71-24 on the new meas- 
ure provided a margin of seven. 

‘Objectionable’ to Ike 

The new bill contains features 
described by Eisenhower as “seri- 
ously objectionable.” Previously he 
specifically objected to new public 
housing starts—there are 37,000 in 
the bill; housing for the elderly and 
grants for college classrooms. 

The bill’s major provisions in- 
clude $650 million in grants to con- 
tinue the urban renewal-slum clear- 
ance program. This was double the 
amount desired by the Administra- 
tion. 

Democrats defeated several Re- 
publican efforts to knock out the 
provisions objected to by the Presi- 
dent, 

HIGHWAYS—Key House lead- 
ers resolved a snarl in committees 
over alternative methods of raising 


hg Wet Ube 


money to continue the super-high- 
way construction program. 


Gas Tax Compromise 

The House as a result was pre- 
paring to vote on a compromise 
which would raise the present 3- 
cents a gallon federal tax on gaso- 
line by one penny for 22 months. 
Eisenhower had proposed a hike of 
142-cents a gallon for five years. 
Labor’s position is that highway 
building should be financed by gen- 


‘eral revenues raised by the more 


progressive individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes. 

CIVIL RIGHTS —A_ compro- 
mise plan to postpone action on a 
civil rights bill to Feb. 15 or an- 
other “day certain” in the next 
session was shaping up. 

While House leaders reportedly 
expect no action in that body this 
session—a bill has been stuck in the 
southern-controlled Rules Commit- 
tee—Senate leaders were talking 
compromise. 

Minority Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen (Ill.) reportedly told a 
Republican conference that the 
bipartisan idea is to pass just a 
simple extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission and defer 
major action. 

However, it was reported that 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (N.Y.) spoke 
up against the Dirksen approach. 
He later told a reporter he remains 
to be convinced that putting off the 
issue would bring a “stronger, more 
effective civil rights bill.’”* 

“IT do not think we ought to go 
home in deference to Khrushchev 
or because we think it’s time to ad- 
journ,” he declared. 


Poll Tax Vote Near 


Meanwhile, a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee ended hearings on a 
constitutional amendment to bar 
poll taxes as a voting requirement. 
Chairman Estes Kefauver (Tenn.) 
said his group would soon vote on 
the proposal, sponsored by 66 sena- 
tors. 

Southern Senators John C. Sten- 
nis (D-Miss.) and Lister Hill (D- 
Ala.) registered their opposition. 
Stennis called it “an emotional is- 
sue.” Five states still have a poll 
tax: Mississippi, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas and Texas. 

FEDERAL HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE—The House passed over- 
whelmingly, by a 382-4 vote, a bill 


providing a health and hospital in- in- 
surance plan for federal workers, 
It would go intd effect next July 1. 
The House measure now goes 
back to the Senate, which had 
passed a somewhat larger program. 
Both House and Senate bills 
contained labor-backed  princi-. 
ples. The employe and the gov- 
ernment would each pay 50-50. 


The Eisenhower Administration © 


wanted employes to pay two- 
thirds. . , 


The bills agree on maximum 
premium rates of $4.25 every two 
weeks for family coverage of mar- 
ried employes and $1.75 biweekly 
for single workers. Minimum rates 
added by the House bill—which 
labor wanted since minimums 
would be needed to force govern- 
ment contributions into the plan 
and get it off to a good start—are 
$3 biweekly for married employes 
and $1.25 for the unmarried. 

The Administration had made 
plain it would use the no-minimum 
loophole in the Senate bill to nego- 
tiate lower benefits and keep down 
its own contributions. 

The House bill would set up 2 
$240 million program, while the 
Senate bill was estimated at $300 
million in benefits. 

Some 2 million federal work- 

ers and their families would be 
eligible for benefits, including 
the 500,000 union families whose 
unions have long backed such a 
program. They can choose group 
practice prepayment plans; un- 
ion-run plans; Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans or insurance com- 
pany plans. 
- ENTERTAINMENT TAX— 
The House voted by 209-4 to cut 
in half the wartime 20 percent en- 
tertainment tax. The bill went to 
the Senate, where the same House- 
passed bill died two years ago. 

The Musicians Union long has 
fought for repeal of the 20 percent 
so-called “cabaret” tax. It applies 
to admission charges and food and 
drink consumed in hotel dining 
rooms and nightspots providing en- 
tertainment. 

Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R.1.), 
who sponsored the bill, said the 20 
percent tax hurts the “average 
family.” People who belong to a 
“swank club,” he said, can dine and 
dance without paying the tax. 


Plight of Farm Labor 
‘Disgrace,’ Senate Told 


The condition of migratory farm workers is “a national disgrace 
to our free society,” declared Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) ia 
urging as a corrective first step the compulsory registration of labor 


contractors. 


Javits and other senators testified before the newly created Senate 


Labor subcommittee on migratory® 
labor in support of crew leader 
registration bills. 

The group, headed by Sen. Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N.J.), 
also has before it a bill introduced 
by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) 
to extend the federal minimum 
wage to agriculture, and another, 
introduced by McNamara and co- 
sponsored by Javits, to abolish 
child labor on corporate farms. 

The two crew leader bills pend- 
ing are the Administration meas- 
ure, introduced by Javits and co- 
sponsored by Sen. Kenneth B. 
Keating (R-N.Y.), and Williams’ 
bill. 

Javits noted that some 400,000 
domestic migratogy workers are 


dependent for. employment, trans- 


portation and housing on an esti- 


mated 10,000 crew leaders. 
The “pitiable condition” of 


abuses, he said. i 
The commonest abuses are fail- 


ure to pay full wages—a wags. 


which runs from 40 cents to $1 an 
hour; illegal charges for transpor- 
tation and housing already paid for 
by farmers, and lending money at 
usurious rates, 

McNamara and Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy (D-Minn.) joined Javits 
and ‘Keating in urging quick com- 
mittee action on the crew leader 
bills, 
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11 Unions Act Jointly: 


Rail Non-Ops Ask. 
25-Cent Wage Rise 


Eleven unions, representing nearly 650,000 non-operating rail- 
road workers, have joined in asking a 25-cent hourly wage increase 
plus improved health and welfare benefits when current national 


a expire on Nov. 1. 


Chairman G. E. Leighty of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, serving as spokesman for’ 


the cooperating “non-op” unions, 
said notices served on each of the 
railroads ask that negotiations get 
under way before Oct, 1. 

The first stage of bargaining will 
be separate talks between each un- 
jon and each carrier. In addition, 
the unions already have established 
a national bargaining committee 
and have asked the carriers to do 
likewise. 


wage 
posals to the railroads, . which 
were met by a counter-proposal 
from management for a 15-cent 
pay cut. \ 
The “non-ops” wage proposal 
also called for making permanent 
temporary cost-of-living increases 
received under the present agree- 
ment in addition to the 25-cent 
raise. These have amounted to 13 
cents to date, with the possibility 
of an additional 2 cents by Nov. 1. 
The unions will seek an agreement 
subject to reopening at any time in 
lieu of an escalator clause. 
In addition to pay demands, the 
11 unions are asking: 
@ Group life insurance coverage 


Union Strikes 
2 Hospitals 


In Chicago 


Chicago, Ill—State, County & 
Municipal Employes Local 1657 
has struck two Chicago hospitals 
for recognition as bargaining agent, 
for non-professional workers. 

The strike was called after the 
workers voted 138 to 3 to strike 
Mt. Sinai Hospital and 61 to 1 to 
strike against the Chicago Home for 
Incurables. 

Both institutions refused to meet 
with the union, taking the position 
that they are exempt as non-profit 
institutions from laws that require 
profit-making enterprises to bar- 
gain collectively. 

Victor Gotbaum, district direc- 
tor of the union, said the work- 
ers did not want to strike, and 
would have called it off if the 
hospital administrators had been 
willing to meet with the union to 
discuss their problems. 

The union pledged a policy of 
peaceful picketing. No effort would 
be made to stop deliveries of medi- 
cines, surgical supplies and equip- 
ment and other necessary hospital 
items, Gotbaum said. 

The union has organized dietary, 
laundry, housekeeping and main- 
tenance workers at the struck hos- 
pitals and at three others. At two 
other Chicago hospitals it is rec- 
ognized as bargaining agent. 

Gotbaum said wages at the two 
struck institutions were as low as 
85 to 95 cents an hour until the 
union’s organizing drive, when they 
were raised to a $1 hourly mini- 
mum. ‘ 

When the strike began, both 
institutions continued in opera- 
tion, announcing that “volun- 
teers” were filling the strikers’ 
jobs. Gotbaum charged that the 
hospitals were paying a premium 
rate, $1.25 an hour, for the “vol- 
unteers.” ‘ 

“The issue is whether the em- 
ployes through a union can have 
an honest say in the conditions 
affecting their work or whether the 
hospital administration can contin- 
ually overlook the needs of these 


=a 
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of up to $5,000. At present there 
is no life insurance protection. 

@ Raising hospital, surgical and 
medical benefits for dependents to 
the same level_now provided for 
employes, except for home and of- 
fice calls. . 


@ Continuation of health cov. 
erage for furloughed workers and 
their dependents for an additional 
three months. 

@ Separate payment by the rail- 
roads of costs of medical benefits 
for occupational diseases and in- 
juries so that the costs would not 
be charged to the insurance pro- 


gram. y 
Earlier, the 11 unions had sub- 
mitted proposals for improved va- 
cation and holiday benefits. 
Leighty said he was under no 
illusions that bargaining would be 
smooth and charged that railroad 
management has been “even more 


dealings with the unions. 

He said the showdown stage 
will probably be reached about 
mid-January, when “there will 
either be a strike or a settle- 
ment.” 


Leighty added that if the rail- 
roads take the position, as some 
individual carriers have indicated, 
that the moratorium on contract 
improvements remains in effect be- 
yond Nov. 1, “in all probability 
there will be a strike on Nov. 2.” 

The cooperating non-operating 
unions are the Machinists, Boiler- 
makers, Sheet Metal Workers, Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Railway Carmen, Firemen & Oil- 
ers, Railway Clerks, Maintenance 
of Way Employes, Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, Signalmen and the Hotel 


workers. 


adamant” than the steel industry in | - 


& Restaurant Employes. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a press conference following the 
board meeting, described the $1 
million contribution as the first 
step in a drive to mobilize the de- 
partment’s full resources behind the 
USWA. — 

He said IUD activity in this di- 
rection would be meshed into the 
program of total labor support to 
be hammered out by the AFL-CIO 
General Board at an all-day meet- 
ing Sept. 18 during the third bien- 
nial convention at San Francisco. 

Reuther called on the 7 million 
members of unions affiliated with 
the IUD to augment organizational 
and moral support of the USWA by 
“joining striking steel workers on 
the picket lines as a demonstration 
of solidarity.” 

In New York, meanwhile, union 
and management negotiators re- 
sumed meetings with Dir. Joseph 
F. Finnegan of the U.S. Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, after a 
five-day recess. Neither USWA 
Pres. David J. McDonald nor U.S. 
Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, chief in- 
dustry spokesman, would comment 
on the joint sessions. 

The IUD unanimously adopted 
a resolution declaring: 

“The steel workers are stand- 
ing firm in industry’s line of fire 
on behalf of all wage earners. 
There is no doubt in our minds 
that steel] management’s demands 
upon the USWA are part of an 
industry-wide ‘get-tough-with- 


employes,” said Gotbaum. 


labor’ drive. We stand with them 


\ 


Sales Tax Hiked 
By Michigan COP 


Lansing, Mich.—Michigan 
Republicans forced through a 
one-third hike in the state’s 
sales tax—from 3 to 4 per- 
cent—after rejecting all al- 
ternatives for raising desper- 
ately-needed revenue. 

During eight months of 
deadlock, the GOP-controlled 
Senate rejected Democratic 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams’ 
labor-supported proposal for 
a state income tax, rebuffed a 
compromise worked out in the 
House of Representatives for 
a raise in business taxes to 
accompany the sales tax boost’ 
and turned down attempts to 
tap separate state funds. 


$1, Million ‘Down Payment’ by IUD 
Given to Aid Striking Steelworkers 


100 percent in their struggle and 
we recognize their fight as our 
own.” “ 

The resolution bitterly assailed 
the industry contention that wage 
increases “are bad for the nation as 
well as for the workers themselves,” 
describing this claim as “the most 
transparent kind of hypocrisy.” It 
accused management of refusing to 
share the fruits of productivity with 
either workers or consumers, de- 
spite record-shattering profits which 
added up to $2,250 for every work- 
er in the steel industry during the 
first half of 1959. 


‘With Dirty Hands’ 


“The steel companies come be- 
fore the American people with dirty 
hands,” the statement continued. 
“While preaching that higher wages 
are bad, the executives of these 
companies have cut themselves an 
even bigger piece of the profit cake. 
Through stock option plans and so- 
called ‘management incentive’ plans 
they have enriched themselves fan- 
tastically while avoiding their fair 
share of the tax burden.” 


The IUD also ripped into the in- 


dustry’s demands for eight work |. 


rule changes that would force the 
union to “surrender working con- 
ditions won over two decades of 
collective bargaining.” It called 
management’s charge of “feather- 
bedding” an “outright lie,” and 
declared that the companies are 
really engaged in “an attempt to 
restore the speedup and the stretch- 
out in the mills,” 


TOP. NEGOTIATORS for the Meat Cutters and Packinghouse Workers are shown at the bargain- 
ing table as they jointly negotiated a 22.6-cent wage and benefits package for 15,000 Armour 
Left to right, UPWA Contract Dir. Jesse Prosten, UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein, Meat 
Cutters Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd and Dir. Russell Dresser of the Meat Cutters Packing Dept. 
are continuing with other me 3 meat packers and several have agreed to similar settlements. 


Talks 


‘Packing, Rubber Unions 


Win Wage Increases 


(Continued from Page 1) 
by the Rubber Workers for 24,000 
members at Goodyear set the pat- 
tern for nearly 60,000 other work- 
ers in the industry. 

Within 24 hours after the 
Goodyear settlement, U.S. Rub- 
ber, Firestone and B. F. Good- 
rich accepted the 10-cent pattern, 
The raise comes on top of major 
pension improvements the union 
won after lengthy strikes earlier 
this year. 

URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster 
hailed the amicable negotiations 
with the rubber industry and ex- 
pressed the hope that the agree- 
ments “may be of some degree of 


As the industry-forced shut-down 
entered its eighth week, there were 
these other developments: 

@ Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
reported that an estimated 126,000 
workers—most of them in mining, 
railroading and shipping—had been 
idled by the steel dispute. This is 
in addition to the 500,000 striking 
USWA members. Mitchell, Pres. 
Eisenhower’s one-man fact finder 
in the steel crisis, predicted a “rise 
in layoffs if the strike continues to 
mid-September.” 

@ Contract talks between the 
Aluminum Co. of America and the 
USWA were recessed until Sept. 
15. USWA contracts with the 
aluminum industry’s “Big Four” 
expired in July, but were extended 
until at least 30 days after the steel 
strike is settled to permit new agree- 
ments with basic steel to set a pat- 
tern for the entire metals industry. 

@ The steel strike spread to sev- 
eral small steel fabricating firms in 
the Youngstown, O., area as 2,000 
USWA members walked off the job 
after management refused to agree 
to contract extensions similar to 
those in the aluminum industry. 
@ While a strike of the unaffili- 
ated Mine-Mill union continued to 
choke off 75 percent of the nation’s 
copper output, one refinery—Amer- 
ican Metal Climax, Inc., Carteret, 
N. J.—signed a two-year contract 
giving union members a 22.6-cent- 
an-hour economic package. This 
included 14 cents in wages, a com- 
pany-financed pension plan and 


assistance in bringing about a fair 
and equitable settlement in the steel 
industry.” 

- The Armour agreement provides 
an 8.5-cent increase immediately, 
of which 2 cents represents early 
payment of a cost-of-living raise 
due on Jan. 1, and an additional 
6.5 cents in the second year. The 
contract covers 15,000 workers at 
27 plants. 

Pensions for Armour workers 
will be increased approximately 
one-third and employes forced into 
early retirement by disability will 
receive double benefits until they 
reach the age of 65 and are eligible 
for social security payments. 

A dispute over severance pay 
was resolved by providing that 
if a laid-off worker is not re- 
called within two years, he is to 
receive severance pay. Workers 
whose jobs are eliminated will 
receive severance pay immedi- 
ately. 

Improved vacations, health and 
welfare benefits and higher night 
shift differentials are also included 
in the Armour package. 

A joint statement on the auto- 
mation agreement pledges that “ev- 
ery effort will be made to cushion 
whatever unemployment may arise 
through the introduction of auto- 
mation .. . including programs to 
retrain or relocate workers.” 

The current round of negotiations 
with the packers brought the Meat 
Cutters and Packinghouse Workers 
in closer cooperation than at any 
time since merger talks between 
the two unions broke up. 


New Techniques by Unions 


The unions began with plans for 
“separate but coordinated” negotia- 
tions with the companies where 
both unions held contracts. The 
Armour talks quickly became joint 
negotiations. 

At Swift & Co., biggest firm in 
the industry, the unions adopted a 
unique technique to prevent any 
management attempt to play one 
union off against the other. 

UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein “ap- 
pointed” two negotiators of the 
Meat Cutters as international rep- 
resentatives of the Packinghouse 
Workers to participate in UPWA's 
phase of the negotiations. When 
it was the Meat Cutters’ turn at the 
bargaining table, the two men rep- 


medical insawance, 


resented their own union. 
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MAJESTIC: CIVIC AUDITORIUM in San Francisco will be site of third biennial, convention of | 
AFL-CIO, which opens in West Coast city on Sept. 17. 


Labor Dedicates ‘Day’ to Solidarity 
With Steelworkers on Picket Lines 


(Continued from Page 1) 
educational exhibits, local union 
booths and games. 

The Southwest’s leading Labor 
Day observance will be at Henry- 
etta, Okla., a small city which has 
made a tradition of celebrating la- 
bor’s holiday in a big way. Start- 
ing with an open-air, non-denomi- 


national religious service on the 


eve of Labor Day, the program in- 
cludes a parade expected to attract 
more than 25,000 people and a 
noon luncheon to be addressed by 
Pres. James B. Carey of the Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers. 
Many Observances 

Hundreds of communities will 
have union-sponsored observances 
ranging from citywide functions 
to local union “picnics with a 
speaker.” oe 

All four radio networks will carry 
Labor Day addresses by top AFL- 
CIO officials, supplemented by lo- 
cal radio and television programs in 
many areas. 


In a public service activity, in 
cooperation with the National 
Safety Council's Labor Confer- 
ence, trade unions were spear- 
heading a campaign aimed at re- 
ducing the heavy toll of traffic 
deaths and injuries which nor- 
mally would mar the three-day 
weekend. 


Machinists Vice Pres. P. L. Sie- 
miller, who is heading up the Labor 
Day safety program, said more than 


. 4,000 local unions and central bod- 


ies have requested special safety 
kits designed to help publicize the 
“drive safely” message. 

A joint statement by Meany and 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler warned that Labor Day 


ample” during the holiday weekend. 

Special religious observances and 
the traditional Labor Day messages 
were scheduled to add to the signifi- 
cance of the holiday. 


Labor Day Masses 

Statements by representatives of 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
groups emphasized the importance 
of good-faith collective bargaining 
by both management and labor. 

The National Council of Church- 
es has asked its thousands of affili- 
ated churches to offer prayers on 
Labor Sunday, Sept. 7, that the 
steel dispute “be brought to a just 
conclusion.” Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National 
Council, also urged churches to 
develop a “more mature under- 
standing of the issues” involved in 
industrial problems. 

In a number of principal cities, 
special Labor Day masses will be 
held in Catholic churches, many 
of which will be attended by union 
leaders of other faiths as well. 

Nearly 2,000 Chicago trade un- 
ionists were expected at Holy Name 
Cathedral for the 16th annual La- 
bor Day mass, arranged by the 
Catholic Council on Working Life. 
Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly, chair- 
man of the Connecticut State Me- 
diation Board, will deliver the 
sermon. 

At Pittsburgh, heart of the 
steel industry, Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell, Gov. David L. Law- 
rence and Mayor Thomas J. Gal- 
lagher will be among dignitaries 
attending the Labor Day mass, 
which will be preceded by a pa- 
rade of 3,000 union members to 
St. Pauls Cathedral. Bishop 

- John J. Wright will officiate. 


“must not be allowed to become| In Los Angeles, Sec. Joseph D. 
a symbol of tragedy, of death by | Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
carelessness,” and urged union| Electrical Workers will address a 
members “to set a safety-first ex-' breakfast to be held following the 


Meany, Schnitzler Urge 
Holiday Weekend Safety 


Top leaders of the AFL-CIO have urged labor to live 
through labor’s own holiday—the Labor Day weekend. 

_ “The day dedicated to the cause of labor has become 
synonymous with a mounting toll of death and injury on the 
nation’s highways,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler said in a joint statement. 

“The nation’s attention is diverted from the true significance 
of Labor Day by the gruesome statistics of those who perish 
in celebrating it. 

‘ “Labor Day is a symbol of the trade union movement’s 
devotion to a better life for workers and for all Americans, 
It must not be allowed to become a symbol of tragedy, of 
death by carelessness. 

“Therefore we urge every union members to set a safety- 
| first example on Labor Day, so that our holiday can, like the 
labor movement itself, contribute to the safety and security 
of all.” 


Labor Day mass sponsored by the 
Catholic Labor Institute. 

Meany’s Labor Day message (see 
text on page 7) called for “a re- 
birth of that fortitude and resolu- 
tion” which enabled labor’s pio- 
neers “to lead a parade of progress 
for humanity unparalleled in hu- 
man history.” 

Describing present day attacks on 
labor as “a cold war deliberately 
invoked against the whole trade 
union movement by the big busi- 
ness interests,’ Meany declared 
American workers are “ready to 
stand up together . . . and fight for 
the preservation of their rights and 
their trade unions.” 

Labor to Use ‘Every Weapon’ 

He served notice that “we intend 
to use every legal weapon we have, 
including the right of every citizen 
to engage in politics, to regain the 
ground we have lost.” 

Schnitzler emphasized. the trade 
union movement’s drive to strength- 
en the Social Security system by 
providing health insurance for re- 
tired men and women. He de- 
clared in his Labor Day message 
that “no matter how long it takes, 
labor is in this fight (for the Forand 
bill) to the finish.” 

Mitchell’s message described La- 
bor Day as “a time for searching 
out the causes that unify us as a 
great people with shared interests 
in the progress of our social and 
economic system.” 


Marble Union 


Votes to Raise 


Per Capita 


Delegates to the Marble Polishers 
convention voted overwhelmingly 
to raise the union’s per capita tax to 
finance an expanded organizing 
campaign scheduled for 1960. 

A 15-cent increase in per capita 
—from 85 cents to $1—was ear- 
marked for the addition of two in- 
ternational representatives to the 
union’s staff. 


William McCarthy, who has 
headed the union for 27 years, 
was unanimously elected to a 
new four-year term as president 
and secretary-treasurer, All in- 
cumbent vice presidents also were 
re-elected. 


The 100 delegates, representing 
locals of tile, marble and terrazzo 
helpers and marble, slate and stone 
polishers, were addressed by two 
top officials of the building trades— 
Pres. Harry C. Bates of the Brick- 
layers and Pres. Richard J. Gray 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. 

Both speakers emphasized the 
dangers to the labor movement in 
the ‘House-passed Landrum-Griffin 


to mobilize against the current at- 
tack and press for the achievement 
of labor’s social and economic 
SM. 2. 

The concentration on program 
and policies will be the predomi- 
nant theme of the convention, but 
the delegates will hear also four 
major speakers from outside the 
labor movement. 

The speakers include Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell; Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Martin B. McKneally, 
commander of the. American Le- 
gion; Dr. Benjamin Mays, presi- 
dent of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Prior to the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion, which is expected to run 
through Sept. 25, four federation 
departments will hold their conven- 
tions in San Francisco. The Intl. 
Labor Press Association will hold 
its annual meeting in the city at the 
same time. 

Here is the line-up of the con- 
ventions preceding the AFL-CIO 
meeting: 


BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPT. 


More than 200 delegates repre- 
senting 3 million union members 
organized into 18 international un- 
ions and 600 local and state coun- 
cils are expected to attend sessions 
at the Palace Hotel Sept. 9-11. 

AFL-CIO Pres. -George Meany 
is scheduled to speak the morning 
of Sept. 10. The~convention is 
expected to devote major attention 
to methods of combatting the rising 
tide of anti-labor legislation. 


Pres. Richard J. Gray’s key~- 
note address will be followed 
by a comprehensive analysis of 
pending legislation and recent 
court decisions by Louis Sher- 
man, chairman of the depart- 
ment’s Legal Advisory Commit- 
tee. - 


More than 35 resolutions cover- 
ing the broad scope of building 
trades problems are due to be acted 
on. Gray’s report is expected to 
include a detailed survey of the 
operation of the AFL-CIO plan. for 
adjusting disputes between building 
trades unions and Industrial Union 
Dept. affiliates. 

Scheduled speakers include Irv- 
ing Manger, chief of labor rela- 
tidns of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers; Col. Thomas H. Swan, 
labor advisor for the U.S. Air 
Force, and Richard Mitchell, 
chairman of the National oo AB 
Board for the Settlement of Jur 
dictional Disputes. 


METAL TRADES DEPT. 


The urgent need for a safety 
program in the nation’s atomic en- 
ergy installations will be discussed 
by delegates from 20 international 
unions attending the Metal Trades 
Dept. convention which opens Sept. 
14 at the St. Francis Hotel. 

Also on the agenda, reports 
Dept. Pres. James A. Brownlow, 
will be discdssions centering on 
the nation’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram, the need for further de- 
velopment of the U.S. merchant 
marine, sharply fluctuating em- 
ployment’ in navy yards, and 
some of the differences between 
craft and industrial unions. 


The convention is scheduled to 
elect a president, secretary“treas- 


lead the department for the next 
two years. © * 


bill. 


On Basti re es i 


Organized labor will shape iad enact a program to repel the 
isles attack against trade unionism in more than a generation 
when about 900 delegates convene in San Francisco Sept. 17 for 
the AFL-CIO’s third constitutional convention. 

The delegates will consider wide-ranging resolutions and proposals 


Mitchell; Atomic Energy Commis. 
sioner Oscar Smith; Building Trades 
Dept. Pres. Richard Gray; Admiraj 
Robert Cronin of the Navy Depts 
Office of Industrial Relations; and 
Executive Director Edward Goshen 
of the Federal Bureau of Appen. 
ticeship. 

MARITIME TRADES DEPT. 
The Maritime Trades conventiog 
at the Sty Francis Hotel on Sepg. 
15-16 willconsider the advisability 
of appealing to both major. political’ 
parties for the adoption of platform 
planks next year pledging action to 
strengthen the American merchant 
marine and to halt -its dissipatiog 
through runaway flag shipping. 
Department Pres. Paul Half 
stressed the urgent need of legis. 
lation to discourage the practice of 
registering ships under foreign flags 
to avoid taxes and paying union 
wages, 


MTD Executive Sec.-Treas, 
Harry E. O'Reilly will report 
that the department has doubled. 
in size since its last convention 
and now the fastest-growing 
' subordinate body of the AFL- 
cio. 


About 100 delegates, represent. 
ing 20 international unions with 
more than 200,000 members en- 
gaged in maritime work, will attend, 
Meany is scheduled to address 
the convention Sept. 15. Other 
invited speakers include AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
Gray, Brownlow, and Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph Lewis of the Union Label 
& Service Trades Dept. 


UNION LABEL 
The golden anniversary conven. 
tion of the Union Label & Service 


Trades Dept. will be held Sept. 
15-16 in the St. Francis Hotel. 


The 200 delegates, represent- 
ing 76 national and international- 
unions, will formulate plans for 
the department’s 1960 Union- 
Industries Show to be held in 
Washington, May 6-11, 1960, 
Also on the agenda will be the 
election of a president, secretary- 
treasurer and seven vice presi- 
dents for the coming two years. 


The department’s president, Joha 
J. Mara, president of the Boot & 
Shoe Workers, will preside. The 
department was formed in 1909 
under the guidance of the late 
Samuel Gompers, first president of 
the AFL, to promote and publicize 
labor’s emblems—the union label, 
the shop card and the service but- 
ton, 
ILPA 

Some 300 editors of trade unioa 
publications affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO will meet Sept. 14-16 at the 
Sir Francis Drake. 

“The ILPA convention will 
concentrate on increasing the ef- 
fectiveness and enlarging the 
readership of union publica- 
tions,” ILPA Pres. Peter Terzick 
declared in announcing the pro- 
gram. 
eA featured speaker will be Rep. 

John E. Moss (D-Calif. ), who will 
speak on suppression of informa- 
tion. He will address the banquet 
on Sept. 14, at which recognition is 


tions. 

Dean Maurice F. X. Donahue of 
the University College, University 
of Chicago, will speak on “Caa 
Labor and Its Press Meet the Chak 


urer and eight vice presidents to| lenge,” and S. I. Hayakawa, world- 


renowned - authority on semantics 


Scheduled to speak are Meany; 


and communications, will partici 
pate in a special workshop session. 


given to outstanding labor publica . 
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er Shortage of Everything but Pupils: 


:|School Crisis Back at the 


By Robert B. Cooney 


School bells this September are announcing America’s 
annual crisis: the classroom and teacher shortage. 

The only change between this September and others 
is that the crisis is worse. 

Parents will learn of the problem again when their 
I- children come home and tell them how crowded their 
, classes are. 

. The U,S. Office of Education reported a few days 
‘ ago that an estimated 42.7 million youngsters will 
, enter classes from kindergarten through the 12th grade 
, this school year. 

; This is an increase of 1.75 million over last year. 

Because of the shortage of classrooms, one out of 
every four in the total school population will be short- 
changed in education. 

“, . . the number of pupils whose education is 
being impaired in varying degrees by the classroom 
shortage is about 10 million,” according to Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming. 

Flemming said recent reports on public school en- 
rollment show there were 1,843,000 pupils “in excess 
of normal school capacity last year.” 

These “excess” students were added to an estimated 
6 million in crowded urban elementary schools alone 
and another 2 million or so in obsolete or inadequate 
buildings to arrive at the total of 10 million. 

And these figures are understated since the statistics 
leave out urban high schools and all rural schools. 

The ‘way in which overcrowding impairs education 
is reasoned this way: the desirable maximum class size 
is considered to be 30 pupils; if a class has 40 or 50 
pupils, then everyone’s education is hampered, not me 
that of the 10 or 20 “excess” pupils. 

Individual Attention Effective 

The effect of individual attention through smaller 
classes can be startling. Carl J. Megel, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, was visiting a school 
in New York City earlier this year. A heavy snow- 
storm that particular day cut attendance from the usual 
45 pupils to 16. The teacher told of this incident: 

“Mr. Megel, a very interesting thing happened today. 
A young lad, who has been a serious disciplinary prob- 
lem, in this small class on this particular day, con- 
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of the day came to me and said: “This is the first day 
that I have thoroughly enjoyed school.’” 
If the problem of surplus students is handled sim- 
ply by cramming more. pupils into each classroom, 
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_a teacher-turnover rate of 10.9 percent. 


ducted himself in exemplary fashion and at the end- 


the problem of the teacher shortage has multiple 
effects. 

U.S. Comimissioner of Education Lawrence G. Der: 
thick had this to say a few days ago: 

“The deficit of teachers will mean, in many com- 
munities, over-large classes or the employment of teach- 
ers without adequate training or both. In many in- 
stances, it will also mean curtailing the number of 
subjects offered.” 

Last year the nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools were short 182,000 teachers. This year, Der- 
thick reported, the shortage will amount to 195,000. 


Teacher Turnover Rate High 


Derthick ‘said the teacher shortage is intensified by 
He said cur- 
rent studies show this rate to be more accurate than 
the 7.5 percent formerly used in calculating shortages. 

Why are teachers increasingly leaving their pro- 
fession?~ 

“Low salaries” 
Megel. 

The head of the Teachers, whose job requires him 
to keep in touch with trends around the country, dis- 
cussed the problem in these terms: 

“A school district which I visited in May offers a 
case in point. Out of 160 teachers, 34 well-qualified, 
certificated teachers resigned their positions and indi- 
cated their decision of finding employment elsewhere. 

“Low salaries, of course, still constitute the major 
reason for this exodus of teachers from their chosen 
profession. — 

“But, in addition to low salaries, the overcrowding 
occasioned by shortage of classrooms makes it im- 
possible for the conscientious teacher to do a com- 
petent job in the classroom. 


is the chief reason, according to 


“Overcrowding increases disciplinary problems be- : 


cause teachers are unable to provide individual atten- 
tion to so many boys and girls in such a few minutes 
of a class period.” . 

Segregated schools, where they exist, add to the 
problem because they prevent the most efficient use 
of school facilities and teacher resources, 


School-agers Increase Steadily 
The nation’s school-age population was 37.3 million 
in 1955, It rose 6 million to an estimated 43.3 million 
in 1959, This was a rise of over 16 percent. — 
By 1963, the school-age population is expected to 
increase nearly 13 percent or by another 5.5 million, to 
a total 48.8 million, ' 


Si 


Same Old Stand. 


The classroom and teacher shortage has grown over 
the years even as the nation debated first whether it 
existed and then what to do about it. 

One turning point was reached when a 1955 White 
House Conference on Education, stacked in its selec- 
tion of delegates against federal aid to education, 
unexpectedly decided there was a need for federal 
aid. 

Since then, school bills have come closer than ever 
to passage but have still foundered on such issues as 
civil rights, federal “control” or plain politics. 

Probably the chief obstacle has been business oppo- 
sition. Federal aid to build schools has been fought 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Eisenhower Shifts Position 

President Eisenhower has constantly shifted his posi- 
tion on the school problem. He once expressed himself 
as “flatly” against federal grants for school aid. 

However, Democratic proposals of sizable federal 
grants inspired him to counter with proposals which 
emphasized bonds and loans. In 1957, Eisenhower 
could have helped pass a school bill if he had moved 
to change the votes of just three House Republicans. 
He remained silent. 

In Congress, a coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats has sabotaged federal aid for schools, the 
latter in part because more schools would mean easier 
desegregation and a quicker transformation of the 
South. 

At present, such a coalition has had bottled up 
since June 8 in the southern-controlled House Rules 
Committee a four-year $4.4 billion Murray-Metcalf 
bill. It would raise teacher salaries as well as help 
build schools. 

In the Senate, a Labor subcommittee recently okayed 
a -two-year $1.1 billion program, a sharply reduced 
compromise move which provides for construction 
only. 

However, even as. the Democratic bill in the Senate 
was cut down as a compromise to improve chances of 
passage and came to resemble closely the Eisenhower 
proposal of 1957, it ironically came under the threat 
of veto. 

Flemming informed his Aug. 26 press conference the * 
classroom shortage is a problem “of considerable mag- 
nitude.” But he told the same conference that the 
Democratic Senate bill is “contrary to the President's 
fiscal policy.” 
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\HE AMERICAN trade union movement is being put to the 

test this Labor Day, the test of unity and dedication to the 
basic principles that have produced new standards of dignity and 
material well-being for the American worker. | 

The challenge flung at the labor movement by its enemies goes 


" to the root foundations of the trade union movement, It calls 


into question the firmly established principle that a worker is 
entitled to a fair share of the wealth he helps produce. It ques- 
tiens workers’ freedom to form a voluntary association and plan 
collective action to secure and advance their welfare. 

This challenge, like its forerunners in earlier periods of American 
history; will be repelled and the free, strong, democratic unions that 
are part of the fabric of America will continue their struggle for 
the economic justice, political freedom and human dignity that 
form the indestructable foundations of a democratic nation. — 


September Song 
T WEEK across America school bells will be summoning 
fresh-faced, eager children back to school and every” pealing 
note will be a jarring reminder of America’s shame. 

The children will return to too few classrooms manned by under- 
paid, and in many cases unqualified, teachers. For a week or so 
there will be sharply-voiced protests about jammed classrooms, 
double sessions, inadequate teachers and equipment. Then the 
protests will subside while the nation drifts along dimly aware that 
it is shortchanging its children and their future. 

This is a not a new crisis—it’s been rolling around every Sep- 


“tember for a goodly number of years since the end of the war. In 


Congress the pious speeches multiply and the Old Guard Republi- 
can-Southern Democratic coalition effectively bottles up legisla- 
tion designed to bring the nation’s schools up to space-age standards. 
The White House rolls out the figures on the shocking shortages 
of classrooms and teachers and then retreats to its inflation. 
trenches to battle hobgoblins. 
Every September the problem grows worse, the excuses for 
inaction thinner, the protestations of good faith hollower. 
How long must the children of America wait to be given the 
heritage that is rightfully theirs? 


Progress on Automation | 


£ bes TWO AFL-CIO UNIONS in the meat packing industry and 
the Armour Co. deserve special commendation for taking some 
practical steps to make automation serve people, not just profits. 

The new two-year contract between Armour and the Packing- 
house Workers and the Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen provides 
for a special fund to be administered by a joint labor-management 
committee which will undertake research projects, establish pro- 
grams to retrain or relocate workers affected by automation, or 
develop other “solutions.” 

Introduction of new machinery and techniques has cut jobs 
severely in recent years in many of the communities where 
Armour plants are located. The benefits of this collective bar- 
gaining agreement are sure to be felt in these communities. 


The approach to automation and its effects by Armour and the 
two unions indicates clearly that there is an effective way of dealing 
with the difficult problem of technological unemployment where 
all parties bring good faith to the bargaining table rather than a 
battle plan for industrial warfare. 
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Upside Down in Burma: 


Military Talk Like Laborites, 


Union Leaders Like Politicians 


By Arnold Beichman 


ANGOON, BURMA—This is a part of the 
world where the Army officials who have 
been running the Ministry of Labor for the last 
eight months sound like trade union officials and 
the trade union officials sound strictly like poli- 
ticians. 

Burma, for the past year, has been under a 
military “caretaker” government under 49-year- 
old Gen. Ne Win. The general came in at the 
express invitation of former Prime Minister U 
Nu and by vote of Parliament. There is the 
sharpest difference of opinion here as to whether 
the Ne Win government is or isn’t a dictatorship. 

The Burmese constitution still stands. U Nu 
supports the general, who has just promised there 
will be national elections, on a multi-party basis, 
no later than the first week in February next. 

Brig. Gen. Tin Pe is minister of labor, mines 


| and housing. Under him are Lt. Col. Chit Khiang, 


38, director-general of the labor ministry, and 
Commander Maung Maung Gyi, 39, of the Bur- 
mese Navy. 

“We believe in the right to strike,” said Chit 
Khiang. “Our constitution has not been 
changed. We recognize and believe in the 
right of freedom of association,” 

The major policy change in Burma today is 
the government attempt to take the political par- 
ties out of trade unionism, said the ministry 
spokesman. Under the previous government, he 


|said, “there was more politics than actual trade 


unionism in Burma,” 

“When a political party controls unions, the 
political party thinks only of its party, trade 
unions become secondary and workers cannot 
achieve their aims, These aims become exploited 
by political parties in the interest of their power. 

Chit Khiang said that the government would 
shortly present a bill to Parliament to bar unions 
or union officials from engaging in partisan poli- 
tics. If a union official wants to run for office, 
he must resign his union post. Politicians, whether 
members of Parliament or party officers, will be 
barred from holding union office. 

THE THREE national centers—the democratic 
Trades Union Congress of Burma, the splitoff 
United Labor Organization, and the pro-Commu- 
nist Burma Trades Union Congress—will be al- 
lowed to engage in political activity, since they 


Me ey 


will receive no government recognition, but not 
so their trade union affiliates, 

TUC(B) officials said not only that they agreed 
with this policy but they had been thinking along 
these lines even before Ne Win came to power, 
U Sein Win, the organization’s general secretary, 
and U Po Chai, secretary, both members of Par- 
liament, said that “outsiders” should be barred 
from holding union office at the local or. factory 
level. 

The Ministry of Labor plans to introduce 
legislation providing that only one union can 
have legal recognition and a contract in a fac- 
tory or plant. This recognition will bé obtained 
when a union files a membership statement 
showing it has more than 50 percent of the 
workers. Hitherto, a factory might have sev- 
eral different unions, each one with a contract 
or seeking one. Unions will be required to file 
audited financial statements with the Ministry. 


TUC(B) officials, including U San Tun Hla, of 
the organization’s Intl. Dept., said while they 
were “friendly” to the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, they had no plans to join nor to 
attend, even as observers, the ICFTU 10th anni- 
versary world congress next December. 

“We want to keep neutral between the ICFTU 
and the WFTU (World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions),” said U Po Chai. This quasi-neutralist 
statement is pure rhetoric. The TUC(B) leaders 
made it quite clear that they opposed and were 
fighting communism in Burma because, as U Sein 
Win put it, “we know too much about commu- 
nism.” 7 


The political shadows here have darkened the 


labor picture.. U Nu’s party, the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, is split into two factions 
—one, under U Nu, is called the “Clean AFPFL” 
with its own national center, the United Labor 
Organization. 7 

The other, under U Ba Swe, is called the “Sta- 
ble AFPFL,” with its labor tail, the TUC(B) and 
the same U Ba Swe, as president. The pro 
Communist BTUC, a WFTU affiliate, has a small 
membership, perhaps 2,000 or 3,000. The demo 
cratic labor groups may have a total of 150,000 
in an urban work force of about 1.5 million. 
Burma’s 22 million population, about 45 percemt 
are workers. The majority are rural or agtr 
cultural workers, . 
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In. Labor Day. Message: 


Meany Urges Resurgence 
Of Union Fighting Spirit 


By George Meany 
President, AFL-CIO 


[ A20R ‘DAY WAS CREATED as a day of 
dedication rather ‘than one of celebration. 

The pioneers who founded the trade union move- 
ment had precious little to celebrate back in 
1882. The unions of those days were weak, 
impoverished and the targets of constant harass- 
ment by employers. It took a brave man, a man 
with deep loyalty and plenty of fighting spirit, to 
join a union and stand by his union under the 
oppressive conditions that prevailed before the 
turn of the century. 

Today the trade union movement dict above 
all a rebirth of that fortitude and resolution which 
enabled Sam Gompers and his associates to lead 
a parade of progress for humanity unparalleled 
ijn human history. 

They fought and won despite open warfare by 
employers. and handicaps so great as to make 
their ultimate victory almost miraculous. . 

Today, labor faces another kind of warfare—_ 

a cold war deliberately invoked against the 
whols trade union movement by the big busi- 
ness interests of the nation. 

The spokesmen for these interests—such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce—pay lip service, of 
course, to the undeniable fact that unions have 
done a great deal to improve the American way 
of life and that unions are therefore here to stay. 

But at the same time, big business leaders are 
doing everything in their power to weaken and 
destroy our trade union movement. Let me cite 
three major examples: | 

@ They have come out for a wage freeze, 
forming a solid wall of opposition to any 
further economic gains by the workers of this 
country. The steel strike, forced upon 500,000 
Steelworkers and their families, epitomizes this 
new form of economic pressure. 

@ They have undertaken an all-out cam- 
paign of high-powered deception to prevail 
upon Congress to enact restrictive anti-labor 
laws in the name of accomplishing labor re- 
form. 

@ They have financed at. the state level a 
blistering bombardment to undermine the se- 
curity of trade unions through adoption of 
the mis-named “right-to-work” laws. 

These developments are not haphazard or un- 
connected. They didn’t just happen spon- 
taneously. They have been carefully planned and 
deliberately organized and heavily financed by 
the big business interests which are determined 
to cut down the power of organized labor. 

That power has been a power for good for the 
people of our country. It has enabled the workers 
of America to gain for themselves the highest 
standard of living prevailing anywhere in the 
world, It has created the mass markets which 
have made industry and the farmers prosperous. 
It has made it possible for the great majority of 
the people of this country to live in decent homes, 
to send their children to school and to enjoy some 
measures of economic and social security. 

Are the workers of this country willing to sub- 
mit tamely to the forfeiture of these gains? Or 
are they ready to stand up together again, as 
their forefathers did in the old days, and fight 
for the preservation of their rights and their 
trade unions? 

The American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations doesn’t have to 
take a Gallup Poll to obtain the answer to those 
questions. 

WE KNOW from direct contact with the mem- 
bers of our unions and the leaders of those unions 
that they are ready to meet the challenge head-on, 

In that knowledge, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council chartered a program of action. 

1 We have officially proclaimed this Labor 

Day to be “Support the Steelworkers Day,” 
so that the 13.5 million members of our federation 
and their friends will be able to demonstrate 


their complete solidarity with the embattled Steel- 


workers. To make that support concrete, the 
General Board of the AFL-CIO will hold a 


special meeting in San Francisco on Sept. 18. At 


that meeting, a definite program will be drawn up 
to mobilize the maximum organizational, financial 
and moral support of the entire AFL-CIO to in- 


‘that we organized in the past for economic pur- 


. that labor is entering upon the political battle- 


Against the unscrupulous and deceptive propa- 


_ lative attempts to destroy union security under 
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sure victory for the Steelworkers. Once that -yic- 
tory is won, the whole wall of resistance erected 
by big business against further wage increases will 
crumble. 
We have determined that we will have to 
organize for political education and political 
action in. the same thorough and painstaking way 


poses. 
This program will take time and patience and 


hard work and money. But it is our only hope|# 


for the resumption of progress in the future. 
We want the American people to understand 


ground with reluctance. If we had any other re- 
course, we would be happy to stay out of politics. 
But our enemies have chosen to weaken the trade 
union movement through restrictive legislation so 
that it will be rendered ineffective at the bargaining 
table. 

‘To remain true to our trust, to fulfill the re- 

sponsibilities that the workers of this country 
_ have delegated to their unions, labor must fight 

back in the political arena. We intend to use 


every legal weapon we have, including the right 
of every citizen to engage in politics, to regain 
the ground we have lost. 


In this effort, education will play a key part. 


ganda unleashed against us by the opposition, we 
must rely on the power of truth. 

We need not go beyond the facts and the record 
to prove our Case. 

THE RECORD SHOWS that the AFL-CIO 
favors and supports the strongest possible law to 
drive the crooks and racketeers out of the labor- 
management field. The record shows that state 
and local authorities have failed to enforce exist- 
ing laws against the criminal activities al these 
racketeers. 


THE RECORD SHOWS that under guise of 
federal legislation against corruption, big business 
has sought to prohibit legitimate union activities 
such as organizational picketing and secondary 
boycotts. 


THE RECORD SHOWS that the AFL-CIO 
has demonstrated its integrity by expelling mem- 
ber organizations found to be dominated by cor- 
rupt influences and by establishing strict codes 
of ethical practice for all affiliated unions and 
their officers. 

THE RECORD SHOWS -that no business or- 
ganization has ever taken such stringent action 
despite the fact that the frauds and embezzle- 
ments perpetrated by business and banking execu- 
tives make the transgressions committed by a few 
labor officials look like petty larceny. 


THE RECORD SHOWS that big business has 
tried to fool the public by masquerading its legis- 


the false front of “right-to-work” laws in the 
states. 

THE. RECORD SHOWS that these laws, now 
in force in 19 states, have not granted the right 
to a job to a single worker; that they have not 
improved the economic status of a single worker; 
that their one and only purpose is.to outlaw the 
union shop. 


Once the American people fully “understand 
these facts, the massive anti-labor campaign insti- 
gated by big buciness will founder and collapse. 


We have our work cut out for us. The opposi- 
tion possesses unlimited resources and controls 
the main channels of communication with the 
public. -They have a host of soft-soap artists at 
their command, skilled in distorting the truth and 
inventing artful propaganda slogans mangos to 
mislead the public. 


But we have on our side the strength of 
numbers and the“ powér of truth. If we use 
them, we will win. 


On this Labor Day, the trade union movement, 
with the willing support of the decent working men 
and women who make up its loyal membership, 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES, the agency which is the official 
custodian of the nation’s historical records, asked for—and got— 
a print of the AFL-CIO “Americans at Work” film showing gov- 
ernment workers on the job. Pres. James A. Campbell of the 
Government Employes (right) presents the film’ to Dr. Robert H. 
Bahmer, deputy archivist of the United States. 


Oldenbroek Sends 
Labor Day Message 


By J. H. Oldenbroek 
ICFTU General Secretary 


O* THE OCCASION of Labor Day 1959, it gives me great 
pleasure again to send the warmest greetings of the ICFTU to 
our North American affiliated organizations and to all the workers 
of the United States and-Canada. In doing so I am sure that I 
voice the feelings of trade unionists of the whole free world, who 
see in the powerful North American labor movement the vanguard 
of the workers’ struggle for ever higher standards of living. 

We of the ICFTU share with you your continuing concern about 
the economic outlook and the failure of governments in their duty 
to maintain full employment. We all know that prosperity, like 


| peace, is indivisible, and that the recent recession, starting in the 


United States, had world-wide repercussions and particularly disas- 
trous effects on the living standards of the workers in some of the 
economically underdeveloped countries which are still mainly de- 
pendent on the export of raw materials. That is why we welcomed 
the active part played by our friends from the U.S.A. and Canada 
in our recent world economic conference which sounded the alarm 
and pointed the way ‘towards economic and social progress for all 
workers, everywhere. 


We are at one with you, too, in your stubborn fight to prevent 
the reactionaries filching hard-won labor rights. We wish all suc- 
cess to the AFL-CIO and the United Mine Workers in their cam- 
paign to thwart the big business interests which are trying to exploit 
a few isolated cases of labor corruption in order to introduce puni- 
tive legislation for hamstringing the whole trade union movement. 
In the case of Canada we have shown our practical sympathy by 
sending a token donation from the Intl. Solidarity Fund to help the 
striking Newfoundland loggers, brutally deprived of their most 
elementary trade union rights. 

On this Labor day 1959 we cannot do better than to reaffirm 
the aims of the ICFTU: 

To achieve full employment and an end to the tragic waste of 
the world’s human and material resources; 

To harness modern science and technology to the needs of the 
whole people, not the selfish interests of the few; 

To provide adequate economic aid to the developing countries, 
together with fair prices and markets for their primary products; 

To reassert the right of the workers to be heard on all matters 
affecting their economic and social progress; 

To give all the dependent peoples the right to decide their own 
destinies and, in particular, to put an end w colonialism in 
Africa; 

To oppose all dictatorships, and in the first place finish with that 

. Of Franco who clings to power thanks in large part to the con- 
nivance of leading democratic powers; 

To free the peoples once and for all from the nightmare of 
nuclear warfare through agreement on the banning of weapons 
of mass destruction within the framework of general and con- 
trolled international disarmament. 

In all these aims we know that the North American trade unions 
are solidly behind the ICFTU. We are confident we can count oa 
your whole-hearted support in the great. task of organizing the _ 
world’s unorganized; that we can rely on your unflinching opposition 
to communism, as to all forms of totalitarian oppression. 

_ For our part, and on behalf of all the organized workers of the 
rest of the free world, we wish you every success in your own - 


pledges to work and fight until we do win. 


struggles for the defence of labor rights and for. ever higher standards 
of living for the workers, . 
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AFL-CIO. NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 


‘Inflation’ Doesn't FollowPattern | 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcast of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen ‘to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


ONEY JS a matter of universal interest. All 
of us alike are puzzled and alarmed when 
the value of money, its purchasing power, greatly 
changes. Or when, in a recession or a depres- 
sion, dollars become peculiarly hard to come: by. 
Governments, we are vaguely aware, if they 
Care to exert it, have a 
considerable power over 
prices, over interest rates, 
and over what is somewhat 
mysteriously described as 
the “money supply.” The 
mass of the people in a 
democracy actually have 
very little real control over 
their own national econ- 
omy. We simply don’t 
know enough. 

If, therefore, the Presi- 
dent proclaims over and 
over again—as he has lately—that we are in 
great danger of an ever-climbing inflationary price 
spiral, it’s hard for“most of us to answer back. 
Thoughtful economists of a more modern and more. 
liberal persuasion than those who surround the 
President assure us, however, that there are many 
replies to that reiterated almost-panic warning. 
Those specialists insist that the White House’s 
worries about inflation are exaggerated. And 


As We See It: 


Vandercook 


More Pupils, Fewer 


—_— SCHOOLS opened this month 
with an increased enrollment of 1.25 million 
children and with a record shortage of classrooms 
and teachers, Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
and Pres. Carl Megal of the Teachers declared 
on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO public service edu- 
cational program heard on the American Broad- 
casting Co. radio network. 

Both urged passage of federal aid for school 
construction and teacher salaries without further 
delay. 

“Unless we act quickly,” Humphrey said, “we’re 
not going to have an educational system in this 
country worthy of a democracy. 


“We have, unfortunately, decided that it is 
more important to hold down a budget than it 
is to provide eduction. And yet, a year of 
education lost is one that can never be re- 
claimed. I think this has to be remembered. 
You can later on increase revenue to take care 
of a deficit in the budget, but you can’t take 
care of a deficit in education once it is. lost.” 

Megal stressed the necessity of increasing 
teacher salaries as well as building schools. He 
said: 

“It’s necessary to build classrooms, but we 
won't have an educational system unless we have 
teachers in the classrooms. Just to take care of 
.the increased enrollment this year, we need 40,000 
more teachers than we had last year. However, 


Washington Reports* 


Civil Rights Action Seen Sure 
By Democrat and Republican 


95 Ee BIGMTS BALA io not passed in 


the present session of Congress, one will cer- _ 


tainly pass in the next session. 
That is the consensus of a Democratic civil 
rights legislation advocate, Sen. Paul Douglas 


(ill.), who has introduced a bill, and of a Re- © 


publican member of the Civil Rights subcom- 
mittee, Sen. Kenneth Keating (N. Y.). 

Interviewed on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service program, heard 
on 250 radio stations, Keating said: 

“In the next session we can start right off on 
the first day with a continuance of the fight.” 

Douglas put it this way: “When there is a 
legislative vacuum, as there will be next January, 
there would be a better chance (of passing civil 
rights).”. i 


. enough to go around. No such condition exists 


polls show that “between 70 and 75 percent of 


' Congress acts on it in this session. Douglas said: 


that the means this Administration suggests to 
control that alleged inflationary threat are both 
‘mistaken and dangerous. 

Classically, inflations—shrinkages in the pur- 
chasing power of money—have come about when 
there were shortages, when there has not been 


in the United States. On the contrary, our prob- 
lem is rather one of excess labor, of unused indus- 
trial productive capacity, of far more food than 
we can consume, and—it would appear—of too 
little rather. than of toe much money in circulation. 

THE ADMINISTRATION insists that high in- 
terest rates prevent inflation. Yet it takes little 
imagination to figure out that when interest rates 
are climbing ther the price to the consumer of all 
finished products must also be raised. It is also 
pointed out that amidst all the outcry about infla- 
tion, the plain fact is that for more than a year 
consumer prices have gone up scarcely at all. It 
is further a matter of record that during the period 
of unavoidably massive spending for defense as 
well as for so many other things since the end of 
the Second World War, the value of money in the 
United States has depreciated less than in almost 
any other country of the world. ; 

In all other countries at all times, since records 
were first kept, prices have generally climbed. 
But those rises have been accompanied by in- 
creased: prosperity when wages and earnings have 
risen with them. It is only when shortages occur, 
especially when some of them are artificially cre- 
ated, that inflation gets out of hand and really 
hurts. ‘ 


Teachers 
teachers are leaving because of overcrowded con- 
ditions and because they Can make more in other 
professions.” 

FEDERAL AID is needed, Megal pointed out, 
since state and local aid is generally derived from 
taxation on property, which cannot undertake the 
added necessary burden. - ‘ 

Humphrey said that the Senate bill for federal 
aid for school construction and teacher salaries 
is S. 2. 

“And do you know what S. 1 was?” he asked. 
“It was the airport bill. Isn’t it interesting that 
we passed an airport bill, but have not yet acted 
on an education bill? We apparently think it is 
more important to have airports than to have 
schools and good teachers.” 


He said the Congress has lagged in meeting 
education needs although the Gallup and Roper 


the people favor federal aid to education.” 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC news commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, is vaca- 
tioning until Sept. 7. Quincy Howe, veteran 
ABC news commentator, is substituting for 
him. 
The program is heard on the ABC net- 
work at 7 p. m., EDT, Monday through 
Friday. : 


Keating said that in the present session, “there 
has been an interminable filibuster.” 

“We’ve talked about everything (in the sub- 
committee and full committee) from the Ten 


Commandments to Lady Chatterly’s Lover andj, 


from Nebuchadnezzar to Nicodemus to forestall 
a vote,” he saitl. “The votes exist in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, just as I believe they exist in 
the Senate, to get out a meaningful civil rights 
bill, but we have been thwarted.” 

BOTH SENATORS pointed out that the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission will end unless 


“Thus far, I think the commission has not been 
of much use. It has not tried very vigorously to 
protect the voting rights of citizens, but until we 


> ? = 
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Labor Defense Partner 
H a + 
McElroy Tells Services 

Sec. of Defense Neil McElroy made the following Labor 
Day statement to members of the Armed Forces: nee 

“Labor Day provides an opportunity to emphasize the key 
role American labor plays in our defense efforts as a partner 
of the Armed Forces. The’ construction of complex military 
facilities and the production of fine weapons and equipment 
by American labor merit recognition and deep pride. . 

“The continued strengthening of democracy’s defenses re- 
quires the perseverance, skill, and ingenuity of our free labor 
force. National defense is everybody’s business and is de- 
pendent upon the efforts of all. 


“The Dept. of Defense salutes American labor on this 
“ho 


Gruenther Praises 
Generosity of Labor 


| date ~oengcae'7 ALFRED M. GRUENTHER of the American Red 

Cross paid a Labor Day tribute to the worker and his family 
who, the year around, generously support this nation’s health and 
welfare organizations. 

“The Red Cross and other community and national service 
groups depend upon the’ American people for support,” he said. 
“A large part of such support comes from the American wage 
earner and his family who give so generously to help their neighbor 
recover from personal misfortune or community disaster.” 


He paid special tribute to labor unions and their community 
service committees. 


“These committees are actively alert te their community re- 
sponsibilities,” he said. “Over the years, union members and 
their families have been among the most active supporters of 
disaster relief, blood and other Red Cross programs. And they 
are well represented among the 2 million Red Cross volunteers 
who make possible the great work of local Red Cross chapters.” 


Gruenther pointed out that leaders of organized labor serve on 
the 50-member all-volunteer board of governors of the national 
Red Cross which determines the organization’s policies and programs 
of service. William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer, 
and David J. McDonald, president of the Steelworkers, presently 
serve on the board. Former members include the late Philip Mur- 


ray, president of the former CIO, and AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany. 


Day Finds Canadian 
Labor Under Attack 


The following is excerpted from the Labor Day message of 
Claude Jodoin, president of the Canadian Labor Congress. 


By Claude Jodoin 


ur YEAR SINCE last Labor Day has been an important one 
for labor; the year ahead is likely to be even more important. 
It is traditional on this, labor’s holiday, for people to look back 
on the accomplishments of organized labor and to recall some of 
the achievements that have been attained through workers banding 
together in their common interest. 
This year the organizations . . . are under attack as never before 
in Canada. No doubt this Labor Day will bring hollow praise for 
organized labor from some of those who are exerting their efforts 
to weaken our movement. 


_ The significance of these efforts to weaken organized labor goes 
considerably beyond the ranks. of trade unions. Those who would 
undermine trade unions are threatening the standard of life enjoyed 
by Canadians, Wages and working conditions are to a large degree 
determined by collective bargaining. The benefits won... under 
union conditions are usually extended to those who do not enjoy 
the benefits of: collective bargaining. 


But it is not only in the matter of wages and hours that Cana- 
dians as a whole have a stake in labor’s future. Since their 
very formation trade unions have been actively striving for better 
conditions for all people. The records tell the story of our 
struggle for pensions, widows’ allowances, hospital and health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation 
and other such legislation. 


would now impose all sorts of restrictions to weaken labor, have 
been missing from the leadership in these efforts. 

The governments which have introduced legislation of this type 
have acted only after evidence of public support has become abun- 
dantly clear. Labor'is proud of the role it has played in rallying 
that support. Some are now saying organized labor is too big. 
The fact is that union members number less than a third of the 
potential. We look forward to expanded organization so that we 
may speak with a louder voice to attain a better life for the people 
of our country, and so that we can came closer to balancing the 
strength of the giant corporations that control to such a great extent 


do something better, it should be continued.” 


the economy of our country. 


It is surely significant that some employer organizations, which 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1959 


Manipulation = Fear’: 


AFL-CIO Executive ‘Council. 
Statement on Inflation Myth — 


By clever manipulation of the public’ 's natural 
fear of inflation, spokesmen for special privilege 
have been secking to undermine the confidence 
of America in policies that have generated eco- 
nomic growth for a quarter of a century and to 
replace them with the reactionary ‘policies that 
brought America to disaster in 1929. _- 

Blending subtle emotional appeals with half 
truths, and often no truth at all, Administration 
leaders and the executives of some of the nation’s 
largest business enterprises have been tera to 
brainwash the country into believing: 

l That calamitous inflation will engulf us— 
unless Americans stop attempting to in- 
crease, even slightly, the construction of schools, 
hospitals, parks, and other public facilities which 
our rapidly expanding population so urgently 
needs. 
9. That calamitous inflation will engulf us— 
unless Americans stop seeking to raise, even 
slightly, our inadequate pensions for the aged 
and compensation for the unemployed and the 
miserably low earnings of millions who still are 
forced, to worked for less than a subsistence 
minimum, 
3 That calamitous inflation will engulf us— 
unless Americans support the “hard money” 
crusade which already has added billions in 
higher interest costs to the burden of government, 
business and family borrowers since 1952, 
4. That calamitous inflation will engulf us— 
unless American workers stop seeking rea- 
sonable and justifiable increases in their earnings 
so that their families may also share in the bene- 
fits our increasingly efficient industrial system can 
produce. 

Strip away the camouflage from the billion- 
word barrage of the new brainwashing effort and 
this is what its sponsors are really seeking to sell 
the American people: “Either return to the out- 
moded and discredited economics of the NAM- 


big business or you will be forever damned by - 


ruinous inflation. 

Industrial leaders must now impose a freeze on 
wages and salaries to “protect” their workers 
from inflation, these propagandists piously pro- 
clam. Of course, no freeze on prices is pro- 
posed, nor on profits, nor on the stock options 
and retirement schemes by which top manage- 
ment has been enriching itself. 

In the same hypocritical vein, it is argued that 
vitally needed public welfare programs miust be 
rejected in order to “balance the budget”—once 
again only to prevent inflation. 

Of course, it is never pointed out that the 
budget could be quickly balanced if the uncon- 
scionable tax loopholes enjoyed by wealthy 
corporations and individuals were eliminated. 
On the contrary, the admitted objective of these 
crusaders is to achieve substantial tax cuts for 
the rich so that future budgets will also be 
regularly unbalanced unless public welfare pro- 
grams are continuously curtailed. 


Just as the Soviet leaders have perpetuated the 
myth of “capitalist encirclement” in order to keep 
their people frightened and subservient, so the 
NAM-big business propagandists and their politi- 
cal allies seek to create the myth of ever-present 
inflation in an effort to re-establish their control 
over the American economy. 


FACT 1, In the 13 years since the end of 
World War II, more than 70 percent of the con- 
Sumer price rise has been concentrated in two 


IBEW Line Crew 


Averts Forest Fire 


Los Angeles—A crew of Local 11, Intl 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has been 
commended by the U.S. Forest Service for its 
quick action in preventing a damaging forest 
fire, 

The electrical crew was returning from a 
job Aug. 17 when it discovered a brush fire 
off Highway 99, the Ridge Route, a blaze 
evidently caused by a carelessly - tossed 
cigaret. While the truck raced to a fire call 
box, the crew members successfully com 
tained the fire until help arrived. 


‘of public and private action that we dare not 


short periods totaling threé years. The first ran 
from June 1946 to June 1948, when OPA was 
prematurely scuttled at the insistence of NAM- 
big business interests and postwar demand natu- 
rally forced prices up. The second ran from 
June 1950 to June 1951, when unchecked specu- 
lation pushed prices Up further at the start of 
the Korean War. 

FACT 2. For more than a year consumer 
prices have hardly gone up at all. 

FACT 3. In the postwar period the value 
of money in the United States has depreciated 
less than in almost any other country in the 
world. 

FACT 4. From 1948 to 1958 (a period in- 
cluding the Korean War) the annual compound 
rate of wholesale price increase was 1.25 percent 
and consumer prices rose 1.75 percent. In con- 
trast, during the 16-year peacetime period from 
1897 to 1913, the annual compound rate of price 
rise was 2.5 percent, and for the 60 years from 
1897 to 1958 it averaged 2.33 percent. 

By drawing attention to these facts, we do not 
attempt to minimize the hardship that creeping 
price rises cause. American labor has always 
supported genuine efforts to maintain stable 
prices and we will always do $0. 

However, we must reveal and we must protest 
against the politically motivated hysteria about 
inflation which this Administration and its big 
business allies have instigated. 

Unfortunately, if enough people can be made 
to believe that rampant inflation is about to oc- 
cur, higher prices—particularly in the stock mar- 
kets— will surely be stimulated. 

‘Is this, too, one of the objectives of the inflation 
propagandists? 

Recently, a high official of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Winfield W. Riefler, assistant to 
the chairman of the board of governors, ad- 
mitted the existence of an extraordinary para- 
dox. While the bulk of the inflation started in 
1939 and extended through the Korean episode, 
he pointed out, it failed to give rise to active 
fears that it would continue. But, after four 
years of price stability, the view that more 
inflation is probable if not inevitable became 
widespread after 1954, Riefler acknowledged. 

We charge that it is precisely this fear of infla- 
tion—tregardless of the facts—that the Adminis- 
tration and its big business associates have been 
zealously seeking to implant in the public’s mind. 
In the name of a great crusade against inflation, 
they hoped to frighten the nation about the 
“danger” of government outlays for public welfare 
and of measures to raise family income—areas 


neglect if the well-being of the people ot the 
United States is to be maintained. 

These whipped up anti-inflation campaigns ee 
not only scared America out of years of normal 
economic growth, but they have brought on re- 
peated recessions including the most recent one 
from which we have not yet fully recovered. 

Pres. Eisenhower’s Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability for Economic Growth, more popularly 
known as Mr. Nixon’s Anti-Inflation Committee, 
has at long last, at least in words, indicated their 
agreement with our point of view—namely that 
the key economic problem facing America today 
is one of economic growth. 

We welcome the Nixon committee as late- 
comers to this school of thought. Less than two 
months ago this cabinet committee was publicly 
proclaiming the inevitability of inflationary ‘pres- 
sures. Now they have at long last abandoned, 
we repeat, at least in words, the feeling that 
potential inflationary pressures stand in the way 
of continuéd economic growth. 

We trust they will not just stop with words 
but that their words will be translated into 
positive action designed to promote full em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power 
‘within the framework of relative price stability. 

Preoccupation with fighting the expectation of 
inflation has retarded the rate of growth in this 
nation. If our policy makers could stop con- 


centrating only on the fear and expectation of| 


inflation and engage in promoting policies designed 
to attain full employment, production and pur- 
chasing power, this country would ‘not only be 
better off but we well may have a greater degree 
of price stability than we now have. 


Eat ’Round the World 
With UN Cookbook 


Because of the international origins of all Americans and the 
fact that the American people have won the reputation of being 
the “travelingest” people in all history, a great interest in and fond- 
ness for dishes from across the seas has developed in the United 
States. 

With this in mind, the U.S. Committee for the United Nations 
has encouraged a growing tradition to have a “United Nations Day 
Family Meal” in the home. 

Eating “internationally” as an observance of United Nations Day 
Oct. 24, was initiated in 1958 by Pres. and Mrs. Eisenhower at 
the White House. 

To help insure an authentic foreign flavor for any such observ- 
ance, as well as for interesting year-round foreign meals in the 
home, the U.S. Committee for the United Nations has just re 
vised its popular cookbook, “Favorite Recipes from the United 
Nations.” . 

The cookbook, an enlarged and substantially revised edition of 
one originally brought out in 1951, contains 185 authentic dishes 
from the 82 countries which make up the UN—recipes compiled 
with the cooperation of the foreign offices, embassies and legations 
of the member nations. 

Designed for year-round use, the cookbook provides intriguing 
meals for entertaining and serves as a simple, effective and delight- 
ful way to make the children in the family aware of other lands and 
other peoples. 

The foreword of the cookbook sums up the aims of the U.S. 
Committee for the UN to foster closer cooperation and under- 
standing between nations. 

' “To break bread together,” it says, “has been from time imme- 
morial a pledge of man’s good will to his neighbor. This can be 
true figuratively as well as literally. ... 

“Let us, therefore, break bread together with other peoples around 


| the world. Let us through this experience add one more element to 


this precept from the Charter of the United Nations: . to prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors’.” 

Copies of “Favorite Recipes from the United Nations” can be 
obtained for $1.50 each from the U.S. Committee for the UN, 
P. O. Box 1958, Washington 13, D. C. 


—_ 


“Wanna laugh, dear? Says here the average wife is worth $194.67 
in wages weekly.” 
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MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY of Chicago stands between two ‘new hunbees at gradanton exer- 


cises of Journeymen Plumbers’ Local 130. Left to right are Carl R. Lindblad, chairman of the 
Plumbers’ Joint Apprenticeship Committee; Stephen M. Bailey, business manager of the local; 
Walter Lamb, graduating apprentice; Mayor Daley; Donald Boersma, graduating apprentice; Pres. 
Peter Schoemann, Plumbers and Pipefitters; and Irvin E. Rechkemmer, president of the National 
Association of Plumbing Contractors. 


378 New Plumbers 


‘Graduate’ 


in Chicago 


Chicago, Ill.—Chicago Journeymen Plumbers Local 130 sent 
378 new plumbers into the world with graduation exercises as im- 


pressive as anything ever rigged 
Ivy League. 


up in the hallowed halls of the 


Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, of the Plumbers & Pipefitters de- 


scribed it as “the most tremendous 


thing that has happened to the la- 
bor movement in the city of Chi- 
cago within my memory.” 

Attired in formal wear—white 
dinner jackets, black bow ties and 
dark trousers—the graduates were 
handed diplomas by Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley to signify. they had 
completed five years’ apprentice 
training for their life work. 


The ceremonies were held in 
the Grant Park band shell, where 
‘an orchestra entertained 
5,000 guests and friends of the 
graduates. The event had been 
heralded with full-page advertise- 
ments in the daily papers, pre- 
senting the names of all 378 of 
the plumbers-elect. 


Stephen M. Bailey, business man- 
ager of the union, pointed out that 
the 378 young men had completed 
a high school education before en- 
tering upon their five years’ study; 
which included shop practice, draft- 
ing, mathematics, physics, eco- 
nomics and other plumbing essen- 
tials. They also learned the his- 
tory of their union and the laws 
protecting public health and safety 
which are the special responsibility 
of plumbers. 

“They are entitled to a gradua- 
tion ceremony as good as any col- 
lege graduate gets,” said Bailey. 

They had one. 


Meany Asks Labor 
To Aid Fund Drives 
AFL-CIO Pres. George |. 
Meany has called on the 13.5 
million union members to 
“play a major role”.in United 
Fund and Community Chest 


IAM Calls 


Government 
Poor Boss 


Federally employed members of 
the Machinists don’t think much 
of the federal government’s much- 
praised “ideal labor-management 
relations.” 

In a series of resolutions, IAM 
Dist. 44 representing members em- 
ployed by the government charged 
that the Civil Service Commission’s 
minimum standards do not meet 
the need of government workers. 
In some installations recently pro- 
mulgated minimum standards have 
actually lowered promotional stand- 
ards. 


The Machinists complained 
that men who are by-passed for 
jobs are never given adequate 
explanations. Air Force dele- 
gates complained that men were 
fired when their jobs were abol- 
ished only to find that the job 
had been re-established and 
someone else hired. 


Other complaints were registered 
on all sorts of gimmicks used by 
government supervisors to get 
around civil service regulations, one 
of the sharpest complaints being 
that employes were forced to take 
“compensatory time” for overtime 
work rather than getting proper 
overtime. 

The delegates ‘pesolved unani- 
mously that the convention go on 
record as “being opposed to turn- 
ing over to private enterprise for 
profit purposes, the public business, 
especially in the field of research, 
development and production of ar- 
ticles for our national defense.” 


IAM Air Plant Gains 
$26.6 Million in 1959 


Union-won wage increases for 
members of the Machinists at 11 
major aircraft and missile firms will 
total $26.6 million during 1959. 

IAM Research Dir. Carl Huhn- 
dorff reports the aircraft industry 
raises were generally 3 percent. 
Nearly all of the contracts also con- 
tain cost-of-living clauses to pro- 
tect wage increases against infla- 
tion, 


] 


City of Detroit Asks 
$1.25 Minimum Pay 


The Detroit Common 
Council has called on Con- 
gress to enact.the Kennedy- 
Morse-Roosevelt bill which 
would increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 and extend 
-coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to 7.6 million 
more workers. 

The resolution, adopted 
unanimously by the Detroit 
council at the request of the 
Wayne County AFL-CIO, 
was inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record by Rep. Mar- 
tha W. Griffiths .(D-Mich.). 


Bargaining 


shank, director of the AFL-CIO 


|| 1,300 Delegates . at Convention: 


union’s organizing campaign. 


. Pres. L. M. Raftery also reported widespread improvements 
wages and working conditions since the last convention in 19 


Raftery said the union has re-' 
mained strongly united despite a 
five-year period of area unemploy- 
ment, restrictive legislative activity 
and unfriendly government admin- 
istration. 

The 1,300 delegates at the 
opening session also heard Sen. 
Stephen M. Young (D-O.) de- 
nounce the Landrum-Griffin la- 
bor-management reform bill as 
having been authored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Young commented that the Re- 
publicans were chasing union mem- 
bers into the Democratic party by 
labeling trade unionists as social- 
ists, ‘radicals, racketeers and ene- 
mies of free enterprise. _ 

The delegates represented paint- 
ers, decorators, paperhangers and 
glaziers in some 1,000 locals. 

In addition to the election of 
union officers, the delegates also 
were to take up such issues as a 
30-hour week to fight unemploy- 
ment in the industry; a per capita 
tax increase, and transfer of na- 
tional headquarters from Lafayette, 
Ind., to Washington, D. C. 

Other issues before the conven- 
tion are increasing the age limit 
for apprentices; education pro- 
grams; group life insurance and 
health and welfare programs; prob- 
lems of jurisdiction and unemploy- 


ment-and disability protection. 


‘Inevitable,’ 


Unionist Tells Hospitals 


Once the majority of a hospital's employes vote in favor of a 
union, the conscientious administrator “has no honorable alterna- 
tive but to negotiate in good faith,” according to Nelson H. Cruik- 


Dept. of Social Security. 


In an article in the July issue of Modern Hospital, most widely 


read journal in the hospital admin- 
istration field, Cruikshank called 
on hospital management to “ap- 
proach the inevitable age of collec- 
tive bargaining with a feeling that 
it is a logical and desirable devel- 
opment in an era of group commu- 
nication.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman quoted 
three experts in the hospital ad- 
ministration field to back up his 
contention that collective bargain- 
ing is a natural forward step for 
hospital employes. These included: 

@ Pres. Ray Amberg of the 
American Hospital Association, 
who wrote in the AHA Journal: 
“Collective bargaining has arisen 
as a desire for a democratic method 
to solve the problems of employer- 
employe relations principally due 
to the lack of proper functioning 
of the direct employer-employe 
method.” He added that hospitals 

“no longer possess the right” to 
deny workers the “privilege” of col- 
lective bargaining. 

@ Dr. Russel A. Nelson, direc- 
tor of Johns Hopkins Hospital: 
“That involuntary philanthropist, 
the hospital employe, has apparent- 
ly rebelled at his traditional role of 
subsidizing hospitals. Today he will 
and does leave us for the office and 
factory if we offer him no more 
than the opportunity to contribute 
his services to a charitable institu- 
tion at a reduced rate.” 

@ Dr. J. A. Katzive, executive 
director of Maimonides Hospital, 
Brooklyn, which has had a union 
contract for 10 years: “We've had 
absolutely no problems at all. Re- 
lations with the union have been 


Boe eae 


entirely satisfactory.” 
Cruikshank declared in the arti- 


cle that hospitals which deny work- 
ers decent wages on the basis that 
the hospital is a “humanitarian in- 
stitution” are guilty of “an applica- 
tion of a double standard.” 

No _ administrator, he wrote, 
“would expect the physician or 
surgeon to work for less than the 
going rate in his profession,” nor 
would he ask equipment manu- 
facturers or drug concerns to sell 
to the hospital “below cost be- 
cause the hospital is a humani- 
tarian institution.” 


Labor Asks 


FCC to Probee= 


TV Program 


The AFL-CIO has charged 
vision stations in Washington agg 
New York City with abusing the 
privileges in a recent “public sep, 
ice” program on “labor corruption* 
and has formally asked the Fede 
Communications Commission 
conduct an immediate inquiry. 


Painters to ‘Act dni 4 
Per Capita Increa: 


. Cleveland, O.—The Painters, Decorators & Paperhangers open 
their 20th general convention here with a favorable report on 


It suggested, the National Asgiijon. 


ciation of Manufacturers or som 
other business interest ‘Subsiding 
the program. 

The, complaint was filed againg 
the Metropolitan Broadcastip 
Corp. and TV stations WTTG j 
Washington and WNEW in Ney 
York. 

The AFL-CIO singled out a 
Aug. 25 program telecast on public 


service time entitled, “Special Reg. 
port on Labor Corruption.” It cong. 


sisted of an interview betwee 
WITITG Staff Member Matthey 
Warren and Senators John L. Mo 
Clellan (D-Ark.) and Sam J. Ervia 
(D-N.C.). 

The AFL-CIO said the discu 
sion dealt with McClellan Commit 
tee exposures and included plea 
by the senators for the House 
passed Landrum-Griffin bill in pref- 
erence to the Senate-passed Ken 
nedy bill. 

“By any fairminded test, this 
“program was a prostitution of 
the concept of public service 
broadcast,” said the AFL-CIO. 

“The questions read to the sen- 
ators were one-sided, based on 
premises that were false and were 
not designed to seek out. the 
truth.” 

The AFL-CIO said McClella 


rand Ervin made “patently political 


appeals” for public support ons 
controversial issue still pending” 
Their “misstatements of fact wen 
allowed to stand unchallenged” and 
the film clips shown were designed 
“to aid propagandizing one point o 
view.” 

“The broadcaster made no # 
tempt to present a balanced pro 
gram; there was no rebuttal; then 
was no semblance of presenting th 
other side of the case; there wa 
no public service served by ti 
program,” declared the com plait. 
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1 Pulp-Sulphite Hears |; 
pid for Labor Unity! 
the Pulp-Sulphite Workers con-| 
tion here heard a strong plea for unity among AFL-CIO unions} | 
| dnd alge sacri et mae wae qeminah se 
a Paul L. Phillips of the Papermakers & Paperworkers warned 


a “concerted drive among em-> 


Poot Wieveie 


Montreal, Que.—Delegates to 


” to weaken or destroy un- 


«. He cited punitive labor legis-| 


ion in Congress and employer- 
anced “right-to-work” drives in 
gumber of states, and charged: 


More than 900 delegates are at- 


ident and secretary for 42 of 
the 53 years the union has been in 
existence, recalled the progress of 
yorkers im the industry from the 
days of long hours and low wages. 
‘Had to Fight 

He reminded the delegates that 
progress didn’t come easily and that 
he has “probably sanctioned more 
grikes and been on more picket 
fines than the president of any other 
international union.” 

Two controversial resolutions 
were rejected by the delegates after 
lively floor debates. . 

A move to provide for a special 
convention in the event there 
should be a vacancy in the office 
of the president-secretary was de- 
feated by a 3-to-l1 margin. The 
constitution presently provides for 
the union’s vice presidents to move 
up in case of a vacancy. 

Delegates also rejected, after 
considerable debate, a resolution 
opposing all seven-day opera- 
tions of paper mills. 

Many mills in Canada do hot 
operate on Sundays, but West Coast 
and southern mills normally op- 
erate seven days a week. 

Quebec’s Minister of Labor An- 


Patton Warns 
Farm Co-ops 


Against R-T-W 


James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union, has 
denounced the “right-to-work” 
movement for soliciting funds 
from farmer cooperatives to sup- 
port passage of anti-collective bar- 
gaining laws. 

Patton charged that the “right- 
to-work” fund solicitors “are the 
same people who consistently have 
tried to destroy farmer coopera- 
tives.” 

“Now these people who have 
worked for years against the best 
interests of. the farmer have the gall 
to ask the farmer to help them 
destroy the farmers’ best market— 
Organized labor,” he said. 

The farm leader warned the 
nation’s farmers against being 
“duped by this cynical attempt 
to turn the farmer against indus- 
trial workers by falsely trumpet- 
ing claims that workers are 
forced to become members of 
labor organizations against their 
will.” 

He said that the “right-to-work” 
solicitors have launched a fund- 
taising campaign on.a_ national 
sale among farmer groups “under 
a banner of false claims that the 
funds will be used to free workers 
from a compulsion which in real- 
ity does not exist.” 

_ Patton is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Council 
for Industrial Peace, which opposes 
the so-called “right-to-work” laws. 


Bethlehem 


eding the union’s 25th conven-} 
jon. John P. Burke, who has been} 


tonio Barrette welcomed the dele- 
gates and stressed the “enormous 
of collective bargain- 
ing” in the Canadian pulp and pa- 
per industry. 


Union Nie 
Navy to Act at 


Camden, N. J.—The Navy Dept. 
has been urged by John J. Grogan, 
president of the Marine & Ship- 
building Workers, to abandon its 
policy of neutrality in labor dis- 
putes to prevent strike action by 
17,000 shipyard workers im Bethie- 
hem Steel Co.’s East Coast ship- 
yards. 

A walkout would halt production 
of atomic-powered and missile- 
carrying naval vessels now being 
constructed in the crucial arms race 
with Soviet Russia. 

Central to the dispute between 
the company and the union, Grogan 
told Cecil B. Milne, assistant secre- 
tary of the Navy, is management’s 
effort “to force upon the employes 
a contract whose provisions not 
only would be a surrender” of their 
“rights, privileges and terms of em- 
ployment even before they were 
represented by any union, but 
whose provisions are unparalleled in 
American industry.” 

The atomic - powered, missile- 
carrying warcraft and an over- 
whelming proportion of dollar con- 
tracts held by Bethlehem were not 
obtained from the Navy as a result 
of competitive bidding, Grogan 
pointed out. 

“The sole justification which 
the Navy has given to the Con- 
gress and the nation,” he said, 
“for allocating naval construc- 
tion to Bethlehem on a non-com- 
petitive basis, has been the neces- 
sity for maintaining an adequate 
shipbuilding industry as an es- 
sential resource and mobilization 
base and a definite asset to the 


UNION LABEL WEEK proclamation signed by Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth (left) of Philadelphia is welcomed by Josephine Mullin, 
secretary-treasurer of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor’s Union 
Label Trades Dept., and Business Mgr. Norman Blumberg of the 
Philadelphia Central Labor Union. 


national security.” 


Monitors Demand Hoffa 
Oust 3 Loeal Leaders 


The court-appointed Board of Monitors has demanded that 
Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa suspend the presidents of three 
IBT locals and that he bring charges against them based on evidence 
produced before the McClellan special Senate committee. 

In formal recommendations to Hoffa, with copies to U.S. District 


Court Judge F. Dickinson Letts,'s 
who established the monitors to 
oversee the union’s activities, the 
board called for actiom against: 


@ Joseph Glimco, president of 


Local 777 in Chicago, for allegedly 
taking $360,000 im kickbacks from 
the salaries of officers of Local 777 
over a 12-year period; for report- 
edly spending $124,000 of union 


funds to defend himself against a 


criminal charge of extortion; and 


for a long list of other allegedly 
improper activities. 
@ Harold Gross, president of 


Local 320 in Miami, for allegedly 
receiving a payoff from Neo-Grav- 
ure Printing Co. of Weehawken, 


N. J., “to avoid labor trouble and 
harassment.” Of the $98,000 paid 


Rail Unions Ask Ike 


To Bar Rules Study 


disputes. 


The heads of the five operating railroad unions have asked 
Pres. Eisenhower to reject the rails’ request for a presidential com- 
mission to study the industry’s work rules and to maintain his 
“wisely chosen general policy” against federal intervention in labor 


The request was signed by Pres. 
H. E. Gilbert of the Locomotive 
Enginemen & Firemen; Pres. W. P. 
Kennedy of the Railroad Train- 
men; Pres. Neil P. Speirs of the 
‘Switchmen; Pres. Guy L. Brown 
of the Locomotive Engineers and 
Pres. J. A. Kennedy of the Con- 
ductors & Brakemen. 

’ Im asking for the presidential 
commission, the railroads had 
charged that alleged “featherbed- 
ding” and obsolete work rules were 
costing the carriers $500 million 
a year. The railroad unions have 
charged the operators with under- 
taking a multi-million dollar propa- 
ganda campaign to smear their em- 
ployes in anticipation of coming 
contract negotiations and to force 
changes in working conditions 
which protect both the workers 
and the public. 

“While we have had several 
conferences on this subject with 
rail management,” the five un- 


ion presidents wrote Eisenhower, 


“it is apparent to us that the car 
rier proposal te you is not made 
im the spirit of a simcere desire 
to seek some better and more 
equitabie solution to our mutual 
problems.” — 

The carriers made their request, 
they maintained, in a move “to gain 
a unilateral and unselfish advan- 
tage in the forthcoming railway la- 
bor negotiations.” 

A real evaluation of wages and 
work rules in the industry, the five 
wrote, can succeed “only if a fac- 
tual and detailed study was made 
over a period of months under 
proper skilled supervision.” They 
added: 

“A commission such as the car- 
riers now urge upon you would 
in reality, be merely a vehicle, in 
our opinion, for more cagsrier 
propaganda which is designed to 
adversely influence negotiations 
that may be started under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act 
after Noy. 1.” 


interest, but the compliance ran into 


*| & Smelter Workers. 


Gross, the monitors said, $12,100 
was paid while he was president of 
Local 320. 
@ Anthony Provenzano, presi- 
dent of Local 560, Hoboken, N. J., 
for allegedly demanding and ob- 
taining $18,000 from two New 
Jersey trucking firms “to insure 
labor peace.” 
The monitors gave Hoffa until 
Sept. 12 to report back on the steps 
taken against the three IBT local 
presidents. 
Transfers Union Funds 


Earlier, Hoffa had bowed to an 
order from the Board of Monitors 
to transfer $525,000 in union funds 
out of banks where it draws no 


an unexpected snag. 
Hoffa notified the board he had 
withdrawn $125,000 from the Fi- 
delity Bank and Trust Co. of Indi- 
anapolis and $400,000 from the 
Florida National Bank at Orlando, 
depositing the funds in a 3 percent 
interest-bearing account in Detroit. 
The transfer. of the funds from 
Florida, Hoffa said, was stalled 
momentarily by a mixup over sig- 
natures on the check. 
Later, however, O. P. Hewitt, 
president of the Florida National 
Bank, said he ‘was blocking the 
withdrawal of the funds because 
Hoffa had agreed to leave them on 
deposit as collateral against a $350,- 
000 loan owed the bank by Sun 
Valley, Inc., a real estate develop- 
ment corporation set up by Henry 
Lower, a friend of Hoffa’s. 


CLC Delays Action on 
Mine-Mill Affiliation 


Winnipeg, Man.—The executive 
council of the Canadian Labour 
Congress at a meeting here post- 
poned a decision on the conditional 
application for affiliation by the 
Canadian section of the Mine, Milf 


Explaining the decision will be 
taken after the Mine-Mill’s conven- 
tion later this month, the executive 
council stressed that “there are 2 
number of problems which require 


: Labor to Hail 


ILO’s 40th 
Anniversary 


A dinner marking the 40th am 
niversary of the founding of the 
Inth. Labor Organization and: the 
silver anniversary of U.S. member- 
ship im it will beheld Oct. 7_in 
Washington with AFL-CIO Pres. 


g 
,of Labor James P. Mitchell, Sec. 


‘of Commerce Frederick H. Muel- 


Morse and representatives of gov- 
ernment and.management.  —_ 
Meany has written all presidents 


|; Of international unions, state bod- 


ies, departments. and nearby central 
labor bodies asking them to join 
in. the observance. 

“As you know,” he wrote, “the 
ILO is the oldest major specialized 
agency associated with the United 
Nations. 

“It is the only tripartite inter- 
national organization in existence 
in which gevernments, workers 
and employers are represented. 
Through the years, it has had a 
distinguished recerd of accom- 
plishment in impreving working 
conditions and living standards 
throughout the world. The trade 
union movement of the United 
States, under the leadership of 
Samuel Gompers, played a ma- 
jor role in the establishment of 
the ILO in 1919 and is now 
among its staunchest supporters.” 

The ILO was established in the 
spring of 1919, during the Ver- 
sailles peace conference following 
World War I, as part of the old 
League of Nations. Its first con- 
ference was held in October of that 
year in the Pan-American Union 
in Washington. 

Its membership includes 80 na- 
tions whose worker, government 
and employer representatives seek 
to develop improved labor condi- 
tions and living standards. : 
U.S. workers are currently rep- 
resented in the ILO by Intl. Rep. 
Rudy Faupl of the Machinists. 


ORIT Hails 
AFL-CIO on 
Labor Day 


Labor Day greetings to AFL- 
ClO members from Latin Ameri- 
cam workers whose unions are af- 
filiated with the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers 
(ORIT) have been received by 
Pres. George Meany through Al- 
fonso Sanchez Madariaga, ORIT 
general secretary. 

“The work of the interconti- 
nental free trade union movement 
is:at present facing difficult prob- 
lems of a political, economic and 
social nature,” he wrote. 

“The constant aggression of 
Communist forces against freely- 
organized labor and the attacks of 
reactionary groups are directed at 
handicapping our common efforts 
towards a more perfect social or- 
ganization in the free world. 

“The ORIT is proud of the 
action of the AFL-CIO not only 
im defense of the workers of the 
United States, but also for the 
ceoperation of your organization 
im the international field in the 
promotion of rights and interests 
of the workers in underdevel- 
oped areas and in the strengthen- 


-“Please transmit to the workers 
organized in the AFL-CIO the 
fraternal solidarity offered them by 
their fellow workers in Latin Amer- 
ica who, like them, are included 


careful study.” 


within the ranks of the ORIT.” 
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Senators — 
ToneDown 


House Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing as union officers; and amends 
Taft - Hartley with, reference to 
picketing, boycotts and economic 
strikers. 


Analysis Being Prepared 

The AFL-CIO Legal Dept. im- 
mediately embarked on a detailed 
analysis of the measure for pres- 
entation to the federation’s third 
biennial convention which opens in 
San Francisco Sept. 17. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
hailed the conference committee’s 
agreement, declaring he was “ex- 
tremely pleased” that a bill of the 
“type the President has long re- 
quested” was finally reported. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), chief ‘sponsor of labor leg- 
islation in the Senate for the past 
two years, called the conference 
measure “the best bill we can get 
and still get a bill.” He said that 
while he opposed the main provi- 
sions of the House bill, the con- 
ferees had modified them “with 
much more preferable language.” 

Reps. Robert P. Griffin (R- 
Mich.) and Phil M. Landrum 
(D-Ga.), co-authors of the House 
bill, called the final version bas- 
ically their measure “with a few 
clarifying amendments.” “We 
don’t feel we have compromised 
on any principles,” they declared. 

Approval of the bill, which the 
AFL-CIO said failed to measure 
up to labor’s goal of “legislation 
which was anti- racketeering but 
not anti-labor,” climaxed a 12-day 
struggle in the conference commit- 
tee to resolve major differences be- 


tween the Senate’s Kennedy-Ervin | 


bill and Landrum-Griffin. 

It came against the backdrop 
of an intensive, anti-labor cam- 
paign waged over more than a 
-decade by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
followed nearly three years of 
public hearings by the McClel- 
lan special Senate committee into 
improper labor and management 

The battle over legislation began 
in the 85th Congress. In 1958, by 
a vote of 88-to-1, the Senate passed 
the Kennedy-Ives bill. The meas- 
ure was defeated in the House, 
however, after Administration dis- 
approval was registered by Mitch- 
ell, who branded the measure as 
“illusory” just before the House 
» voted. 

This year, the Senate adopted the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill but only after 
a powerful coalition of Republicans 
and southern Democrats saddled it 
with a drastic, so-called “bill of 
rights” amendment offered by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.). The 
crucial vote came on a motion to 
reconsider. The Senate deadlocked 
45-45, and Vice Pres. Nixon, as 
presiding officer, cast the deciding 
vote that insured passage of the 
McClellan amendment. 

In the House, three major bills 
were under consideration. The 
key test came when, under prod- 
ding from the Administration and 
under heavy pressure from big 
business front groups, the House 
voted 229-201 to substitute the 
Landrum-Griffin measure for the 
bill reported by the Labor com- 
mittee. . 


The AFL-CIO noted that “both 
bills which went to the conference 
committee failed to meet” labor's 
' goal of fair, anti-racketeering legis- 

lation. 


“In view of this obvious handi- 
cap,” the federation said, “the lib- 
eral majority of Senate conferees 
has done a good job of eliminating 


Conferees OK Bill Making T-H ae 


parades so successful. 


IT’S GIRLS LIKE THESE who help make Detroit Labor Day 


In center is Miss Labor Day, otherwise 
Margaret Farrant, a member of the Teachers. 
Christine Stephanoff (left), whose dad is a member of the Meat 
Cutters, and Carol Conley, daughter of a member of the Musicians. 


Her attendants are 


some of the more obvious injustices 
of the Landrum-Griffin bill. 

“While we appreciate the efforts 
of the liberal conferees, we can- 
not, in honesty, cheer for a bill 
which makes Taft-Hartley worse.” 

In its midsummer meeting at 
Unity House, Pa., the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council laid the respon- 
sibility for the labor bill squarely 
on the doorstep of big business 
front groups. The NAM and oth- 
er reactionary business groups, the 
council said, “capitalized on 12 
years of anti-labor propaganda” to 
engineer enactment of legislation to 
“weaken unions in collective bar- 
gaining” by making Taft-Hartley 
“even more unfair to unions.” 

Here are the main provisions of 
the labor bill as reported out of 
conference: 


ORGANIZATIONAL PICKET- 
ING—Long-standing right to en- 
gage in organizational picketing 
now sharply abridged by require- 
ment that a petition for an elec- 
tion be filed within a “reasonable 
time” not to exceed 30 days, with 
picketing to cease if union loses 
election. House bill would. have 
virtually banned all such picketing. 


INFORMATIONAL PICKET- 
ING—The right to engage in purely 
informational picketing, without fil- 
ing election petition, is maintained 
providing picketing does not halt 
the pickup or delivery of goods or 
the rendition of services by 
ployes of other employers. 


CONSUMER APPEALS — The 
right to secondary picketing, long 
upheld by the Supreme Court as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, has 
been eliminated, although unions 
are still permitted by the bill to 
publicize non-union goods through 
handbills, unfair lists, and adver- 
tising in general. 

SUBCONTRACTING—The le- 
gality of agreements between un- 
jons and manufacturers in the gar- 
ment industry to restrict subcon- 
tracting in order to keep out sweat- 
shops is specifically protected. Also 
protected is the right of building 
trades unions and primary contrac- 
tors to agree that all subcontract- 
ing will go to unionized firms. 

PRE-HIRE AGREEMENTS— 
Building trades unions and employ- 
ers with whom they have a bar- 
gaining history will be permitted to 
renter into pre-hire agreements un- 
der which workers will be required 
to join the union after seven days, 
instead of the 30-day period pro- 
vided in other contracts. 

NO-MAN’S LAND — The bill 
permits the state to take jurisdic- 
tion in labor cases over which the 
National Labor Relations. Board 


Em- 


currently refuses to assume juris- 


diction, but prohibits the NLRB 
from refusing jurisdiction over ad- 
ditional cases. 


ECONOMIC STRIKERS—Eco- 
nomic. strikers, currently barred 
from voting in representation elec- 
tions, will be permitted to partici- 
pate in such elections which take 
place within one year after the 
start of a strike. ; 


MEMBERSHIP LISTS — Bona 
fide candidates for union office will 
have the right to make one inspec- 
tion of membership lists 30 days 
prior to an election. House provi- 
sion giving the right to copy such 
lists was stricken. 


EMPLOYER REPORTING— 
Provides for reporting by employ- 
ers on all expenditures through la- 
bor relations consultants, but sec- 
tions on expenditures by employ- 
ers to influence workers, and ac- 
tivities by lawyers on behalf of 
management, are so weak as to be 
almost meaningless. 


Common-Site Picketing 

Senate conferees were unsuccess- 
ful in attempts to protect the rights 
of building trades unions to engage 
in common-site picketing—a pro- 
vision contained in the original Ad- 
ministration measure but absent 
from the House and Senate ver- 
sions which went to the conference. 


Kennedy pledged that he and 
Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel (R-Calif.) 
would introduce legislation next 
year to grant building trades unions 


| year agreement expires, will be “the 


:|other interests in control of the 


common-site picketing rights. 


IAM Asks Congress to Probe 


7 Areas of Business Corruption 


The Executive Council of the Machinists, assailing the “ethical deterioration of business 


‘| At Signalmen’ 8 Dadian: : — 


Railroad Signalmen. 


Chicago—AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler bl 
railroad management’s attitude as “clearly part of a nationy 
§| conspiracy by industrial leaders for an anti-labor offensive.” 
‘| - Schnitzler spoke at the dedication of the new headquarters of 


Nov. 1, when the union’s three-‘ 


day of reckoning for the railroad 
industry,” he declared. 


Schnitzler said the banking and 


nation’s major railroads have failed 
to improve service and modernize. 
They thereby have forfeited much 
of their business to aviation and 
trucking. 

The industry has also broken 
faith with the public by abandoning 
commuter service and less profit- 
able passenger runs, he said. 


And now, he added “these 
arrogant employers” are trying 
to recapture public favor through 
advertising campaigns “because 
they want to cut wages and un- 
dermine working rules which 
have been formulated over the 
years to guarantee the safety and 
efficiency of railroad operation 
and maintenance.” 


Schnitzler said this pattern on the 
part of industry finds its prize ex- 
ample in the industry-forced steel 
strike, with the impasse in alumi- 
num and other industries stemming 
from the same attitude. 

The steel strike, Schnitzler de- 
clared, is “the crucial test for all 
of us. It must be won. It will be 
won if labor stands up:” 

~He asserted that victory in the 

steel walkout “wiil break the 
back of the big business con- 


1959 Rail Benefits 
Over $1 Billion 


Chicago—The nation’s railroad 
workers and their families received 
a record total of over $1 billion in 
retirement, survivor, unemployment 
and sickness benefits during the 
1958-59 fiscal year, according to 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The bulk of the benefits, $781 
million, went to the retired and 
survivors. This was an increase 
of $60 million over the previous 
years. The breakdown was as fol- 
lows: $519 million to 394,200 re- 
tired workers; $81 million to 146,- 
400 wives of retired workers; and 


$182 million to 291,500 survivors. 


spiracy to halt the march 
progress in America” and m 
for easier bargaining in the 
road and other industries. 
Schnitzler paid tribute to § = 
Signalmen’s 99.75 percent orga 
zation record and expressed cml 
fidence the union would win 
tract gains in line with its attitua 
that “the railroad industry is 
industry with a future rather th 
a past.” 


Potofsky Asks Halt 
To ‘Sweated’ Imports 


Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of 
Clothing Workers has called fj 
protection against textile impomm 
produced under “sweatshop condi 
tions” in order to avert large-scalam 
unemployment in the mer.’s clot 
ing industry. 4 

Addressing a joint ee 
ment luncheon attended by még 


: 


than 30 senators, Potofsky empl 


sized that the ACWA and otht 
garment unions have been staungl 
supporters of reciprocal trade. Ba 
he declared “it was never intend 


to be an instrument for destroying” 


American industry by unfair com 
petition from sweated laboy 
abroad.” 4 
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TWU Members Ratify 
Pan-Am Agreement J 

New York—Flight service pa 
sonnel of Pan American World 
ways, members of the T, 
Workers, have ratified a two-yé 
contract. providing wage increal 
of from $39 to $53 a month. 


industry in America today,” has called for a sweeping congressional investigation of seven maja 


areas of corruption. 


The IAM leaders unanimously adopted a statement lashing at the coalition of big business and) j 
reactionary politicians which backed the viciously anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill. 


“Since they have used corrup-$ 
tion as an excuse to legislate away 
the rights of trade union members 
and officers,” the IAM council 
said, it is “fitting” that “they should 
now undertake to investigate and 
correct the greater corruption that 
exists in so many other areas of 
our society.” 

The IAM cited these evidences 
of business and professional cor- 
ruption as “justification for an . . 
investigation in depth” by congres- 
sional committees: 

@ “The reported $5 billion 
which, according to Life magazine, 
normally changes hands among, 
businessmen and industrialists in 
the form of kickbacks, payoffs and 


.|turned over to the U.S. T. 


a 


@ “The documented disclosures 
of the many and widespread busi- 
ness uses of prostitutes by some of 
the largest and supposedly most 
respectable corporations.” 

@ The $250 million which, as a 
matter of public record, has been 
deducted by employers as with- 
holding taxes from weges of em- 
ployes, but which has never been 

@ “The reported $750 million 
which is fraudulently extracted 
from the American people every 
year by heartless racketeers oper- 
ating in the field of charity ool 
lections.” 

@ “The many Prien sy of 


bribes every year.” 


ghost surgery, fee splitting, bill 


padding and other unethical pram 
tices by which the medical profem 
sion is cynically undermining @& 
jon-negotiated health plans.” 
@ “The well-known examps 
of tax evasion by corporate 
of directors who vote themsel¥aiy 
stock options worth millions at @ 
expense of rank-and-file stoc’ 
ers and, ultimately,’ at the expel 
of all other taxpayers.” ; 
@ “The many reported instandll 
of denials of civil rights in mau 
states, particularly in the 
where a well-entrenched coalitiG® 
of employers and local gover 
ment prevents workers from exe® 
cising their constitutional rights @ 


both Political and economic field 
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